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PREFACE 


This article is an extract from my Ph.D dissertation submitted to London 
University on December 1983. That dissertation, entitled ‘Representation of 
Fictional Themes on Chinese Transitional Porcelain (1620—ca 1683) — with 
Special Reference to the Romance of the Western Chamber’, studies in detail 
some 45 pieces of Transitional porcelain, all decorated with fictional themes of 
the four different kinds popular at that time. The study was carried out from a 
perspective which regards the relationship between literature and representa- 
tional art in the context of Chinese decorated porcelain in the seventeenth 
century. In that dissertation, I started by examining the social, historical and 
economic conditions of the late 16th and 17th centuries and their effect on the 
production of private kilns in Jingde Zhen. Decorative technique and traditions 
are considered in relation to contemporary literature and the artistic climate. I 
have also made a study of the different centres of woodblock prints, the various 
editions of the Romance of the Western Chamber and their different styles of 
illustration. At the end, I also examine the applicability of Kurt Weitzmann’s 
theory on the relationship between literature and representational art, elaborated 
in Illustrations in Roll and Codex: A Study of the Origin and Method of Text 
Illustration (New Jersey, 1947). 

The porcelain assembled in this dissertation came mainly from collections in 
various countries in Europe, also from those auctioned by Sotheby’s and 
Christie’s in London and Hong Kong; but pieces and research material from 
other collections widely spread in China, Japan, Hong Kong and America are 
also used. I appreciate very much the travelling grants and other financial 
assistance given to me by the School of Oriental and African Studies, London 
University, and other organizations in order to carry through my research. I also 
owe a great debt of gratitude to Miss Margaret Medley, my supervisor at the 
School of Oriental and African Studies; Professor Feng Xianming in the Peking 
Palace Museum and Miss Mary Tregear in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. All 
of them have given me guidance, encouragement and advice in carrying out this 
research. My colleagues in the Fine Arts Department of Hong Kong University 
also gave me much sympathetic assistance, for which I am grateful. Finally, I 
owe a debt of gratitude to Dr. Jan Wirgin, who kindly offered me the opportunity 
to published an abstract of my dissertation in this Bulletin. 


INTRODUCTION 


In the study of Chinese ceramics, the seventeenth century is a period of 
confusion when many changes and events took place which affected the 
production of porcelain: economic fluctuation, social upheaval, political turmoil, 
and the penetration of foreign trades. However, very few records or dated 
materials exist for this period, particularly from the closing down of the Imperial 
kiln in 1620 to the reinstatement of Imperial supervision of the porcelain industry 
in Jingde Zhen at the beginning of the 1680s. It is against this background that 
Transitional porcelain was produced in Jingde Zhen, the centre of the porcelain 
industry in China. The sixty-year Transitional period was politically chaotic. 
Imperial patronage in Jingde Zhen was withdrawn for most of this time. 
Consequently, private kilns flourished. They produced wares to meet the 
demand from domestic markets and foreign trade, which thrived in the first 
thirty-seven years of this period to 1657, conducted mainly through the Dutch 
East India Company based in Formosa (Taiwan). Meanwhile, potters in Jingde 
Zhen were freed from official restraint and were at liberty to create new shapes 
and designs. 

Since the seventeenth century, the beauty of Transitional porcelain has 
enthused many collectors and connoisseurs in the West. It has been widely 
displayed in late seventeenth century palaces and castles in Europe, particularly 
in the Netherlands, Germany, England, France, and Austria, in addition to being 
exhibited in museums all over the world. However, surprisingly, this group of 
porcelain was long neglected and forgotten by the Chinese themselves, which 
leads to the controversy among modern scholars as to its dating. In the West the 
situation is different. The Dutch East India Company has kept records of trade 
with Eastern countries since its activity in the late 16th and early 17th century. 
Among these records were descriptions of porcelain ordered from China and 
their quantity. Thus, modern scholars were able to use these documents to 
reconstruct Chinese porcelain production and trade at that time. One of these 
researches was conducted by T. Volker. His book, Porcelain and the Dutch East 
India Company: as Recorded tn the Dagh Registers of Batavia Castle, those of 
Hirado and Deshima and Other Contemporary Papers 1602-1682 (Leiden, 1954), 
is a valuable source for the study of 17th century Chinese trade porcelain. 

In recent years, despite the lack of substantial archaeological finds from 
seventeenth-century kiln sites in China, Transitional porcelain has been studied 
by many Western scholars with great enthusiasm. Nevertheless, very few studies 
have been conducted on the decorative themes which are believed to be the most 
significant and interesting feature of this group of porcelain. In the light of these 
facts, this paper examines twenty-nine pieces of Transitional porcelain, selected 
from the forty-five pieces discussed in my original Ph.D. dissertation. All of them 
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are decorated with fictional themes of love, warfare, and religion represented by 
the Romance of the Western Chamber, romances of The Three Kingdoms, and 
the Eight Immortals respectively. Special emphasis 1s placed on the representa- 
tion of the Romance of the Western Chamber, as the material inspired by themes 
in this play is the most comprehensive. The dating of Transitional porcelain is 
tackled by further examination of the evolution of some of the most popular 
shapes, marks and decorative designs, many of which can be compared to 
woodblock prints.An assessment of the differences in the kinds of stories 
popular at different times in this period 1s also attempted. 

Evidence assembled in this research demonstrates the influence of contempo- 
rary ‘Anhui merchant-culture’ on the decoration of Transitional porcelain — as 
shown by the ability of Jingde Zhen potters to incorporate contemporary 
literature and artistic fashions when creating their wares and when meeting the 
demand from diverse markets. This research also demonstrates that aclose study 
of this subject should take into account the intimate relationship between widely 
different branches of Chinese culture: literature, painting, woodblock printing, 
porcelain decoration, craftsmanship, and economic history. 


Part I 


Woodblock Prints as a Source of Landscape Drawing 


According to the study made by Fu Yang in Qinghua Cigi, we know that, 
traditionally, there are three major sources which provide the motifs and style 
for painting on porcelain from the Ming dynasty. The first source is folk-lore 
painting, such as the mural paintings of the Song, Yuan and Ming dynasties, and 
figure painting on Cizhou ware of the Jin (1115-1234) and Yuan (1280-1368) 
dynasties. Drawings derived from this source usually depicted historical anec- 
dotes, Taoist immortals and festival scenes. The second source is traditional 
Chinese painting, such as birds, flowers and landscapes as well as textile and 
embroidery patterns. The third and most important source is woodblock prints. ' 
Owing to their abbreviated style and spacious composition, they are most 
suitable for adaptation to porcelain. 

During the late Ming and early Qing period, woodblock prints were produced 
in great quantities. They were cheap and easy to obtain while paintings were too 
expensive for pottery painters to possess. As a result, woodblock prints had the 
predominant and the most direct influence on designs on Transitional porcelain. 
This paper therefore concentrates on exploring the relationship between wood- 
block prints and porcelain designs. 


I. Woodblock printing in the late Ming period 

Woodblock printing was one of the most popular forms of art in China from the 
Tang dynasty (618-906) onwards. It was used to illustrate texts on all kinds of 
subjects, e.g. Buddhist scripts, Confucian classics, literary books, and scientific 
works. However, woodblock printing as an independent subject of art did not 
reach full maturity until the late Ming period, at which time it was used to 
illustrate a vast quantity of fictional and dramatic books, collections of poetry, 
encyclopaedic works, and painting manuals. Famous contemporary painters 
such as Chen Hongshou (1598-1652), Ding Yunpeng (1547-ca.1621) and Xiao 
Yuncong (1596-1673), participated in the designs while many professional book 
illustrators followed the famous 16th century painters Tang Yin (1470-1523) and 
Chou Ying (ca.1510—1551), and created works that are ostensibly in the style 
associated with these two painters.” These amateur and professional designers 
in cooperation with many skilled masters of woodblock carving, raised the art 
of woodblock printing to an ever higher standard. 


II. The Xin’an school of woodblock printing 

In the late Ming and early Qing period, the most important centres of woodblock 
printing were located in the following areas: Jian’an in Fujian province; Suzhou 
and Nanjing in Jiangsu province; Xin’an in Anhui province; Wuxing and 
Hangzhou in Zhejiang province. Of these centres, Xin’an, in what 1s the modern 
Huizhou region, was the most prominent and prosperous at that time, thanks to 
the wealthy merchants living there. These merchants became powerful patrons 
of artistic and literary activities, which eventually led to the founding of what 
can be called ‘Anhui Merchant Culture’, which influenced other areas and 
became dominant in the 17th century.’ In addition, there had been a strong artistic 
tradition of woodcarving and seal carving in Xin’an since the Song dynasty, 
which served as the foundation for the further advances in woodblock print- 
ing. 

In painting, a common style particular to the painters living in the Anhui area 
could be observed developing in the late 16th and 17th centuries. This school is 
characterized by sparse, dry, fine line drawing inspired by the local scenery. Mt. 
Huang, located in the south-eastern corner of Anhui province, to the north of 
Xin’an, is famous as a cloud-capped mountain with grotesque pine trees. Its 
eccentric scenery provided an endless number of subjects for these painters, and 
it was in this way that the Huangshan School of painting was founded.‘ 

Influenced by and contemporary with this artistic flowering and economic 
prosperity, the art of woodblock printing in Anhui reached its peak in the 17th 
century, as is seen by the great number of skilled woodblock carvers from 
Xin’an, particularly from the Huang family. They worked not only in their native 
place, but were also employed to work in other centres such as Nanjing, Suzhou, 
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and Hangzhou. They worked closely with professional designers and artists, thus 
creating a style that was linear, fine, picturesque and with a great sense of 
elegance —a style far superior to that of other centres. It immediately became 
popular and was the dominant school, called Huipai in Chinese, School of 
Huizhou, throughout the 17th century.’ Its influence is constantly evident in the 
decorations on Transitional porcelain. 


II. Influence of woodblock printing manuals on drawings of landscape and 
landscape elements 

Many illustrated books published in the late Ming period, had an impact on the 
designs on Transitional porcelain. Those most commonly used by pottery 
painters as patterns for landscape — including such elements as trees, stones, 
plants, and figures in landscapes — are encyclopedic books such as the Sancai 
Tuhu, the Shizhu Zhai Shuhua Pu (Ten Bamboo Studio Painting Manual), and 
the Jiezi Yuan Huazhuan (Mustard Seed Garden Painting Manual), published in 
the Nanjing area. Other books such as the ink manuals Fangshi Mopu and 
Chengshi Moyuan, both printed in Xin’an, also served as manuals. As for the 
drawing of figures in the context of narrative themes, the influence comes 
directly from the woodblock illustrations of popular fictional works printed in 
different centres. Other painting manuals, such as Bazhong Huapu (Painting 
Manual of Eight Kinds), and Shiyu Huapu (Painting Manual with Poems and 
Verses), both published in Suzhou in 1621 and 1612 respectively, also provided 
patterns for decoration on the subjects of birds, flowers and grasses, and figures. 
The motifs in these last two books are not relevant to the subject of this paper, 
and are therefore omitted. Generally speaking, the examination of the painting 
of fictional themes on Transitional porcelain can be divided into landscape 
elements and figure composition, and the patterns used as their sources can be 
discussed separately. While pottery painters often use set patterns for drawing 
landscape, the variations of figure compositions will depend on the individual 
patterns and designs used. 


A. Sancai Tuhui 

Published in 1607 and compiled by the late Ming official-writers Wang Qi (f1. 
1561-1614) and Wang Siyi, this book is regarded as the earliest illustrated 
encyclopaedia printed in China. In all, there are 160 volumes in this book, divided 
into 14 chapters on the subjects of astronomy, geography, biographies of 
historical figures, the calender, architecture, utensils, physiology, customs, the 
arts, ceremonies, precious stones and coins, literature, zoology, and botany. The 
arts section contains six chapters, each demonstrating various methods of 
drawing stones, tree branches, leaves, palms, bamboo, and plum flowers, birds, 
and insects. Similarities can be observed between many of the drawings 
demonstrated in the section of landscape elements and designs on Transitional 
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porcelain. For example, the banana tree standing beside rocks (pl. 1); jagged 
rocks textured with tiny dots, called Zhima Cun (Sesame texture) (pl. 2); and the 
fish bone manner of drawing cypress foliage (pl. 3). These elements are often 
to be found painted on Transitional wares, particularly on those of the late Ming 


period (pl. 4). 


B. Shizhu Zhai Shuhua Pu 

This book, printed between 1619 and 1627, was compiled by the Anhui scholar 
Hu Yuecong in collaboration with Xin’an woodblock print cutters. It is con- 
cerned only with the reproduction of calligraphy and painting in colour prints. 
All of them are executed in a consistently fine and delicate manner suitable not 
only for collection by connoisseurs but also by novices in painting. It can be 
detected that the drawings in the Shizhu Zhai Shuhua Pu were based on those 
in the arts section of the Sancai Tuhui, but were modified and further enriched 
in content and subject. The common subjects, which appear both in this painting 
manual and on Transitional porcelain, include different ways of representing 
Taihu rock with other landscape elements. 

Taihu rock, a special kind of hollowed rock with eccentric shapes, comes from 
Lake Tai, located in Southern Jiangsu province. It is a popular object for garden 
settings in the Jiangnan area, and often appears in the paintings of professional 
Nanjing and Suzhou painters in the 15th and 16th centuries. In paintings, as well 
as in prints, grasses, flowers, plants and banana trees often grow around the 
Taihu rock. It is also a very popular setting for the portrayal of beauties, who 
are seen sitting beside or leaning on Taihu rocks. 

Taihu rock is treated as an interesting subject of art inthe Shizhu Zhai Shuhua 
Pu. A single rock standing alone among grasses (pl. 5) or a rock with banana trees 
among grasses (pl. 7), is handled with a great sense of style. It becomes one of 
the most essential landscape settings on porcelain decoration. Illustrations here 
show the display of Taihu rocks as partitions between figures on along neck vase 
(pl. 6), and with a beauty leaning on a Taihu rock on a Rolwagen vase (pl. 
8). 


C. Jiezi Yuan Huazhuan 

Of all the painting manuals, Jiezi Yuan Huazhuan has the most complete 
collection of designs of different kinds. For this reason, most of the motifs used 
by pottery painters can be found in this book. The first volume of this manual, 
which consists of three volumes in all, was published in 1679. It was compiled 
by the contemporary painter Wang Gai (ca.1680—-1700), who, according to the 
preface of the book, based his drawings on 43 paintings by the late Ming painter 
Li Liufang (1575-1629), which he expanded into a book of 133 pages. However, 
studies show that many drawings in this book were copied from other books of 
prints, including Sancai Tuhui.° 
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The first volume of this book is divided into five chapters, beginning with a 
treatise on the methods and fundamental principles of Chinese painting, followed 
in later chapters by demonstrations of drawing trees, leaves, rocks, waterfalls, 
clouds, mountains, architecture, animals, and figures. Motifs common to both 
this book and Transitional porcelain include the following: Jiezi Dian (dotting 
in the form of 4); Gezi Dian (dotting in the form of 4S); Chunye Dian (dotting 
in the form of the tree of Heaven, Cedrela Odorata) (pl. 9a); Yangtou Dian 
(dotting like blades of grass raising their heads, commonly called V-shaped dots) 
(pl. 9b); various forms of Jiaye Fa (method of outlining leaves) (pl. 9c); Zashu 
Fa (methods of combining trees) and Dianmei Shugan Fa (dotting on branches 
of plum trees) (pl. 10). Other similarities can be found in the drawings of banana 
trees (pl. 11), young bamboos, single rocks, a waterfall (pl. 13), clouds in small 
‘hook’ outline style (pl. 15), as well as figures in landscape, such as people playing 
chess (pl. 16) and two friends in a conversation piece (pl. 18). Drawings of similar 
patterns on Transitional porcelain are illustrated here (pls. 12, 14, 17, 19). 


D. Other books of prints 

In landscape-drawing it is possible to observe further influence by Anhui 
painters. The most notable examples can be found in the drawing of misty 
mountains circled by clouds. A motif like this can be found in the Fangshi Mopu 
(Ink-cake Album of Fang Family) published in 1588 (pl. 20). The design of this 
album was carried out by Anhui painters, the most accomplished of whom is Ding 
Yunpeng, while the carving of the woodblock illustrations was carried out by 
Xin’an masters. Cloudy mountains represented the misty peaks of Mt. Huang 
in painting, while on porcelain they became a popular motif for separating 
scenes. The Ni Zan style of a sparse landscape with an empty pavilion, admired 
by Anhui painters, is also a popular motif on Transitional porcelain (pl. 21). 

Furthermore, a parallel development in landscape painting may also be 
detected between woodblock printing of the Xin’an School and Transitional 
porcelain. A landscape album, Taiping Shanshui Tu, which contains 43 prints 
of famous scenes in Taiping prefecture in Anhui province, was designed by the 
Anhui painter Xiao Yuncong (1596-1673), executed by Xin’an woodcarvers, and 
published in 1648. In porcelain decoration, pure landscape or landscape with 
figures started to appear as a common subject tn the late Ming period, and 
reached a climax in the Kangxi period. Considering the popularity of landscape 
in Chinese painting and comtemporary woodblock prints, this development in 
porcelain 1s not surprising. 

Examination above shows that, on the whole, the style of drawing on 
Transitional porcelain was influenced by that of the Xin‘an school woodblock 
prints. However, the painting manuals used by potters in Jingde Zhen come not 
only from those produced in Xin’an, but also from other centers in the Jiangnan 
area and in Fujian province. This demonstrates the wide-spread nature of trade 
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and the closeness of communication between different cultural and economic 
centres in China at that time. The products of Jingde Zhen, one of the most 
important trading centres and the biggest industrial town in China for many 
centuries, naturally reflect this situation and bear a metropolitan character. 


Part II 


Representation of Xixiang Ji on Transitional Porcelain 


The decoration on Transitional Porcelain includes traditional as well as new 
motifs. Its wide range of subjects includes flowers, birds, animals, figures, and 
landscapes. Among them the most outstanding feature is the emerging popularity 
of figurative themes of very rich content. These figurative themes can be 
analysed and divided into four categories. The first consists of ‘good wish’ 
themes, in which the most common picture ts an official receiving gifts from his 
junior or servant —a scene symbolizing someone gaining promotion and official 
power. A great number of Transitional porcelain, particulary that used for export 
was painted with scenes of this type. The second consists of scenes with religious 
figures or popular legendary figures, such as Bodhisattva, Luohan, Laozi and 
the ‘Great Spiritual Demon Chaser, Zhong Kui’. The third type shows scholars 
involved in various activities, and decorations derived from poems and literary 
anecdotes, such as ‘Seven Sages of Bamboo Grove’, ‘Literary Gathering in the 
Western Garden’ and ‘Wang Xizhi (the famous Jin dynasty calligrapher) 
Observing the Geese’. Lastly, the fourth type, which must be considered in this 
paper, consists of themes taken from novels and dramas. Of all the motifs, this 
is considered to be the most interesting and innovative type of decoration. 
The subject matter of this last type of decoration contains great variety, 
reflecting as it does the contents of contemporary novels and dramas, which 
reached new heights in the late Ming period.’ Porcelain decoration may therefore 
conveniently be divided into thematic categories which are reflected in novels 
and dramas, with themes of love, warfare and religion as the most representative 
ones. Of these three categories, the most popular are the love stories. Warfare 
themes are based mainly on elaborate and fictional stories from history. When 
painted on porcelain, scenes with warriors and battles are called dao ma ren 
(figures with horses and swords), and are a type of decoration particularly 
popular among Westerners in the late Ming and Qing periods." In this chapter and 
the following one, scenes from the Romance of the Western Chamber, the 
Romance of the Three Kingdoms and the Eight Immortals will be chosen to 
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represent the themes of love, warfare and religion respectively from amongst the 
vast quantity of Chinese literature. 


The Romance of the Western Chamber 

This is one of the best-known love stories, and has been popular in China since 
the ninth century. The play, about the romance between the poor aspiring young 
scholar, Zhang Sheng, and the beautiful daughter of a minister of the Tang 
dynasty (618-906), Cui Yingying, was based on a novel originally written by a 
Tang poet, Yuan Zhen (785-804). During the following Song and Jin dynasties, 
this love affair was written in verse and the story was enriched and lengthened. 
In the Yuan dynasty (1280-1368), the famous playwright Wang Shifu expanded 
this play still further into a series of five parts which contains the most beautiful 
narrative poems in the Chinese language, and is today regarded by many scholars 
as the finest masterpiece in Chinese drama.’ In this play, each part comprises 
four acts, giving a total of 20 acts, which are expanded to 21 or 22 in some 
editions. '° 

Considering the popularity of Xixiang Ji as literature, it is not surprising to find 
that it is also one of the most popular stories depicted on Transitional porcelain, 
particularly on that of the early Qing period. Furthermore, as the stories are less 
complicated and shorter, representations of Xixiang Ji on porcelain are easier 
to recognize than those of the Three Kingdoms and others. Therefore, the 
representation of the Xixiang Ji story on porcelain can be more readily identified 
and examined. 

During the Transitional period, scenes from X1xiang Ji are frequently seen on 
dishes, vases, jars, boxes and brush pots, with dates ranging throughout the 
various reigns of this period. Although there remain many pieces to be dis- 
covered, evidence shows that virtually all the scenes from the 20 acts of Xixiang 
Ji can be found represented on Transitional porcelain. As we now know, those 
that can be commonly seen and identified are such scenes as ‘Beauty’s 
Enchantment’ (Chapter 1, Act 1), ‘The Renting of the Quarters’ (Chapter 1, Act 
2); ‘The Interruption of the Religious Service’ (Chapter 1, Act 4); ‘Alarm at the 
Monastery’ (Chapter 2, Act 1); ‘The Breach of Promise’ (Chapter 2, Act 3); ‘Love 
and the Lute’ (Chapter 2, Act 4); ‘The Fuss about the Billet-Doux’ (Chapter 3, 
Act 2); ‘The Repudiation of the Billet-Doux’ (Chapter 3, Act 3); ‘Hongniang in 
the Dock’ (Chapter 4, Act 2) and ‘A Surprising Dream’ (Chapter 4, Act 4). There 
is, in addition, a box decorated with the complete story of Xixiang Ji. Generally, 
one piece of porcelain is decorated with one episode, but in the early Kangxi 
period, there are examples of bowls, vases, incense burners, brush pots and 
boxes decorated with several episodes in adjoining sections. This practice 
becomes increasingly popular in the later Kangxi period. 


A. ‘Beauty’s Enchantment’ 

The scene of ‘Beauty’s Enchantment’ from the first act of the first part of 
Xixiang Ji decorates seventeenth - century ware of different shapes. Examples 
can be seen on a tall cylindrical vase, a beaker vase, a ginger jar and a dish. All 
of them are blue and white ware. 

The finest example of the depiction of this scene can be found on a tall 
cylindrical vase in the Ashmolean Museum Collection (pl. 22).'' The main body 
of the vase is decorated with the scene of Zhang Sheng and a monk standing in 
front of a two-storey temple, half covered by clouds, with a wall adjoining and 
a low, winding balustrade linked to the right side of the wall. Zhang Sheng ts 
bowing to Yingying and Hongniang, who are seen standing to the right of Zhang 
Sheng and the monk. 

This kind of tall cylindrical vase is called a Rolwagen vase in the Dutch East 
India Company shipping list, and was exported to Europe before 1657." It has 
the same shape, size and construction, as several pieces bearing the following 
different cyclical dates: yiawu, equivalent to 1634; dingchou, 1637; wuyin, 1638 
and xinsi, 1641.'> These facts seem to support the attribution of vases of this 
shape to the Chongzhen period, when they seem to have been most popular." 
This shape was produced continuously up to and including the early Qing 
period. 

The style and composition of the figures on the Ashmolean Museum cylindri- 
cal vase is a faithful copy of the same scene in the Chongyiao Bei Xixiang Ji, to 
be found in the Mukyukai Library, Japan (pl. 23).'° This edition was published 
in the Wanli period, and designed and executed by the Hangzhou woodblock 
carver Liu Ciquan. When comparing the drawing on the cylindrical vase with the 
woodblock print, one finds differences in the details of figures and, more 
obviously, in the drawing of the background. In the woodblock print, Zhang 
Sheng and the monk are standing in front of the entrance to a temple between 
a tall willow tree and a corner of a tall wall. On the vase, Zhang Sheng and the 
monk are standing beside a pavilion, half of which is covered by clouds. While 
the monk is guiding and pointing his finger at the temple, Zhang Sheng, paying 
him no attention, is bowing to Yingying and Hongniang. Unlike the woodblock 
print, where their hands hang by their sides, Yingying 1s covering her chin with 
her long sleeve and appears shy, while Hongniang looks as if she is holding 
something in her hands. The landscape elements of banana trees, Tazhu rock, 
V-shaped grasses, as well as the use of clouds to separate the scenes, are typical 
features of decoration on Transitional porcelain before 1657, but cannot be found 
in the woodblock prints. 

The same scene is found again on a blue and white ginger jar of ovoid shape 
sold at Christie’s on July 7th, 1980 (pl. 24).'° In the decoration, the composition 
of the group of figures resembles the one that can be seen on the previous 
Rolwagen vase, but varies in many ways in detail. For example, here Zhang 
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Sheng and the monk look over their shoulders at Yingying; the temple here is 
represented as a simple square, and a big Taihu rock replaces the wall that is seen 
on the above mentioned vase; while in the sky, a craggy mountain soars above 
clouds composed of many small curved strokes forming a V shape. The motif 
on this jar seems to have been derived from that of the vase, but the drawing 
is simpler and more stylized. 

By shape this ginger jar belongs to the same group as those discussed by Arthur 
Spriggs in ‘Transitional Porcelain Ginger Jars’."’ In his article, this group of 
ginger jars is dated to the mid-17th century, on account of their stylistic features, 
and a number of paintings by Willem Kalf (1619-1693) depicting such jars are 
quoted as evidence. 

A similar decoration can be seen, again copied on a tall beaker vase, in the 
Phoenix Art Museum collection, Arizona (pl. 25).'* This beaker vase has a wide 
flared brown rim, slightly raised middle section, and is in the shape of a bronze 
Gu. On this vase, the decoration is divided into three sections: the middle 
section, which is slightly raised, is decorated with floral sprays; the lower section 
iS painted with pendant plantain leaves; both of them support the main decoration 
consisting of the scene of ‘Beauty’s Enchantment’ in the upper section. The 
drawing of this scene closely resembles that on the ginger jar, with differences 
in the details. For example, on the vase, Zhang Sheng is seen holding a fan, 
whereas on the Jar, it is instead Hongniang who holds the fan. The square building 
on the ginger jar has now changed into a meaningless big square window with 
curtains; the clouds, which form a triangular shape, are now obscurely enclosing 
a roof-like object with foliage growing on it. From the comparison between the 
different decorations, it seems that each time a pattern was copied, the design 
was reinterpreted by the pottery painter, who did not necessarily understand 
fully the meaning of the original design. As a result, some elements were 
misinterpreted and became incomprehensible. 

This beaker vase has a similar shape and manner of decoration as a group of 
vases dated from 1639 to 1663. Two, one of which is in the Ashmolean Museum 
collection, are marked with the cyclical date of jimao (1639). The third vase in 
this group has the cyclical date of gengchen (1640), but no trace of its present 
whereabouts can be found. The fourth bears the cyclical date of guimao (1663), 
and is in the Hong Kong Museum of Art collection.”” All of them range in height 
from 40 to 47 centimetres. As far as decoration is concerned, this beaker vase 
is closest to the third vase. Both have a middle section decorated with floral 
sprays and pendant leaves in the lower section. However, the slightly raised 
middle section and the brown rim in this vase resemble that of the fourth 1663 
vase. As pointed out by both Ye Peilan and Shi Huifen in the articles ‘Qingdai 
Shunzhi Chao Qinghua Ciqi’ (The Blue and White Porcelain of the Shunzhi 
Period of the Qing Dynasty), and ‘Jieshao Jijian Qingdai Shunzhi Qinghua Ciq1’ 
(Introduction to the Blue and White Porcelain of the Shunzhi Period of the Qing 
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Dynasty), a brown rim can be found in late Ming porcelain.” It was commonly 
used in the Shunzhi period. As a matter of fact, a brown-coloured rim decorates 
all the dated blue and white porcelains of the Shunzhi period in the Peking Palace 
Museum and in the Shanghai Museum collections. Furthermore, Feng Xianming 
in the Peking Palace Museum pointed out to the author that the brown rim was 
in continual use until about the tenth year of Kangxi period, 1672. Judging from 
the characteristics mentioned above, this vase can be dated to between 1640 and 
1672, and could have been produced during the Shunzhi period (1644-1661). 

Another example of the scene of ‘Beauty’s Enchantment’ can be seen on a 
finely decorated blue and white dish in the K6ln Museum of East Asian Art 
(Museum fiir Ostasiatische Kunst der Stadt K6in) (pl. 26). The back of it is 
painted with four groups of identical mountain landscapes. The glazed base is 
painted with an empty double circle which can be regarded as an indication that 
this dish was produced after the abolition by the superintendent in Jingde Zhen 
of dynastic marks on potteries in 1677.*' This dish, therefore, may be dated from 
1677 to the end of the Transitional period. 

When comparing the drawing on this dish, which is very carefully and finely 
executed, to that on the previously mentioned pieces, one finds obvious 
differences. Here in this dish, Zhang Sheng and the monk are standing on the 
raised stairway in front of the round entrance to the hall of the temple. Zhang 
Sheng, holding a fan, stands to the right of the monk, both of them looking at 
Yingying and Hongniang who are standing in front of the temple and turning their 
heads towards them. A low balustrade encloses the scene in the background, and 
plum trees are growing behind it. Small dots, similar to the drawing on the beaker 
vase, are seen applied on the ground along the bottom of the balustrade. 

On this dish, the landscape element is eliminated except for the most essential 
details such as rocks, architectural elements, foliage, and tree branches. The 
elements of celestial symbols and clouds in the sky, banana trees, V-shaped 
grasses (yangtou dian) on the ground, as well as the pronounced chunye dian 
(dots in the shape of the tree of Heaven), commonly used in the wares of the 
earlier Transitional period, are missing. As a result, the composition seems to 
be more unified than before. Figures are drawn with vivid expression and details. 
The flat and ‘cut-off shoulder’ type figure of the Qing period here is different 
from the rounded and elongated type of figure of the late Ming period to be seen 
in the previously mentioned Ashmolean Museum Rolwagen vase (pl. 22). 

The style and composition of the drawing on this dish shows great similarity 
to the same scene illustrated in the Xiuxiang Xixiang Shiyi, published in 1703 
(pl. 27).2 In this woodblock print, the composition of the figures closely 
resembles that on the dish, the main difference being the reversal of positions 
of Zhang Sheng and the monk. The image of figures in the 1703 edition Xixiang 
Ji has changed from the linear and elongated late Ming style to the more squat 
and sturdy Qing style. 
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B. ‘The Renting of the Quarters in the Monastery’ 

The scene in which Zhang Sheng thinks of beautiful Yingying, whom he has just 
encountered in the temple, taken from Part 1, Act 2, is painted on a dish sold 
at Christie’s on July 14th, 1980 (No.227) (pl. 28). This dish is decorated with a 
scholar and a boy servant in a garden terrace. The scholar is standing and leaning 
on the back of a chair, resting his chin on his right hand and looking into the far 
distance as if deeply sunk in thought; while in front, the boy servant is sweeping 
the garden with a broom. A three-line verse quoted from the play is written in 
regular characters to the left of the figures. The verse reads: 


Having met her so hurriedly, it is difficult to remember distinctly her charming form; 
I rest my hand on my cheek and am full of thoughts of her whom I love.” 


The glazed base of this dish is inscribed with a spurious six-character mark of 
Jiajing in a double circle, but judging by the style of the drawing and inscription, 
it belongs to the early Kangxi period. 


C. ‘The Interruption of the Religious Service’ 

The scene from the consecration service, which takes place in Part I, Act 4, is 
finely decorated on another small blue and white dish in the collection of Mason 
Wang, Maryland, U.S.A. (pl. 29). This dish has an everted coffee glazed rim. 
On the glazed base, there is a six-character mark of the Jiajing period in a double 
circle. 

The decoration vividly portrays the activity of the religious ceremony which 
is taking place in the Hall of a Buddhist Temple. Two priests, and their devotees, 
Madame Cul, Yingying, Hongniang, Huanglang and Zhang Sheng, are preparing 
to worship around a small desk in front of the big altar table in the middle of the 
hall. Two monks are standing to the right of the altar table, while a boy is pulling 
the bell cord on the left hand side. The upper and lower part of the dish are 
decorated with the stylised cloud scrolls characteristic of the later Transitional 
period. On a panel on the upper right hand side of the dish two lines of verse from 
the play are written in characters in the rectangular form. The verse reads: 


The ringing of the bell, and the invocation to Buddha, 
Are like a sudden storm of wind and rain among the pine trees. 


The design on this dish is fine, lively, and faithfully represents the episode. It 
bears a striking similarity in style and composition to the same scene in the 
woodblock print in the Mukyukai X7ixiang Ji (pl. 30). Although the composition 
of the design on the dish looks simpler than that of the woodblock print, and the 
placing of the figures in front of the altar table has been reversed, the main 
Structure 1s similar. 
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In dating this dish, there are several features indicating the early Qing period. 
Firstly, it has a coffee glazed rim, which was most popular in the Shunzhi period 
and continued into the tenth year of the Kangxi period, equivalent to 1672. 
Secondly, the design resembles that on a dish in the collection of the Royal 
Scottish Museum, Edinburgh, decorated with a scene of the Eight Immortals, 
and which bears a cyclical date equivalent to 1658 (pl. 65). Both have a similar 
way of portraying figures in a dominant late Ming style, and a way of portraying 
whirlpool-like clouds. A similar style of portraying figures was used at a later 
date; one example can be seen on a dish painted with two ladies in a garden, dated 
1666, in the collection of Ernst Chin.“ Thirdly, the inscriptions on this piece of 
porcelain are written in angular forms resembling the seal style of character 
which was popular from the late Ming to the early Kangxi period. For the above 
mentioned reasons, this dish may date from around 1658 to 1666. 


D. ‘The Alarm at the Monastery’ 

This episode concerns Zhang Sheng, who writes a letter to General Du and asks 
the monk Huiming to deliver it. This happens after the Cui family has been 
threatened by Sun, the Flying Tiger, who demands the hand of Yingying in 
marriage (Part 3, Act 1). Different presentations of this episode can be seen on 
four dishes. 

The first example is on a big blue and white dish in the Ashmolean Museum, 
Oxford (Reg. No. 1978.869) (pl. 31). Here, Sun the Flying Tiger and his army 
surround the temple of Pujiu, threatening the life of the Cui family unless he can 
marry Yingying. His surname, Sun, is written on the banner carried by his 
attendant. Inside the wall, which extends diagonally from the background to the 
middle ground, Zhang Sheng and priest Facong stand in the yard looking at a 
young monk who has been asked to climb a tree to inspect the situation outside 
the wall. The drawing on this dish is somewhat stylized, but is nevertheless 
explicit and full of charm. 

This dish is heavily made and twice the size of those mentioned previously. 
The glaze has a transparent greenish tone, and there are a few chips on the edge 
of the rim. Judging from the techinque and style of decoration, this dish can be 
dated to the early Kangxi period, most likely between 1672 to 1683. 

The scene where Zhang Sheng hands a letter to the monk Huiming 1s painted 
on two dishes. One of them was sold at Christie’s on January 28th, 1980 (lot 
No.19) (pl. 32). The dish has an everted rim coloured with a brownish glaze. 

On this dish, Zhang Sheng is seen handing a letter to Huiming, while watched 
by two priests and Hongniang, who stands on the terrace of the building. The 
scene takes place in an open landscape with sloping rocks and trees in the 
background: In the empty space between the rocks in the background there is 
a three-line verse from the play. It reads: 
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To the man who is skilled in literature and an expert in military affairs, and who is a thousand miles 
from here, 

If you want to send this letter, which will bring relief from your difficulties and support you in 
your peril, 

(I am the man with courage who will not disgrace the commission). 


The drawing on this dish shows the following characteristics, which indicate a 
transition from the late Ming to the early Kangxi period. The archaic patterns 
of the landscape elements, such as the chunye dian in the upper right hand 
corner, the V-shaped grasses on the ground, and the other simple geometric 
patterns used to indicate foliage, all show a dominant late Ming style. The 
somewhat irregular and naive characters of the poem and the slight distortion in 
the drawing of the figures, are features common to those on a bowl inscribed and 
dated 1668, in the collection of the Berlin Museum of Anthropology (pl. 66). The 
slightly distorted and eccentric way of drawing figures is influenced by the late 
Ming painter Chen Hongshou, whose style has been mentioned as being popular 
among pottery painters of the Kangxi period.** On the basis of these characteris- 
tics, this piece may be dated to the early Kangxi period, probably between 1662 
and 1668. 

The same scene, the delivery of the letter by the monk Huiming, is finely 
painted on a large and heavily potted dish in the Ashmolean Museum (Reg. No. 
c.466) (pl. 33). This dish has a diameter of 33 centimetres, a small raised foot ring, 
and a glazed base which contains the mark of a floral spray in a double circle. 
It is decorated with a rare powder blue which enhances the main scene decorated 
in cobalt blue and copper red in the shape of an eight-pointed star. There are four 
dishes in different collections decorated with a combination of underglaze blue 
and underglaze red, all of them bearing the cyclical dates equivalent to 1671 and 
1672.°° This one is also likely to have been produced during those years. 

In the decoration of this dish, Zhang Sheng and the head priest Facong are seen 
standing in front of a building. They are bidding farewell to the brave monk 
Huiming who holds an iron bar in his hands. The window of the temple, the 
balustrade, and the foliage, are painted in copper red, while the rest is painted 
in cobalt blue. The architectural elements are drawn in a careful and detailed 
gongb1 manner, and the figures, which are sturdier than in the examples 
mentioned previously, fit neatly into the landscape setting, which is made up of 
carefully selected elements only. The decoration on this dish represents the most 
careful and elaborate design that could be produced at that time. 

The last example of this episode 1s found on a small blue and white dish sold 
by Sotheby’s on 31st March, 1981 (No.50) (pl. 34). This dish has a brown rim, 
and glazed base with a six-character Jiajing mark in a double circle. The style 
of painting, as well as the writing of the Chinese characters and the mark on the 
base, resemble those on the ‘Consecration Service’ dish (pl. 29). These two 
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dishes may have originally belonged to the same group, and this piece may also 
date from the transition between the late Shunzhi and early Kangxi periods. 

The dish is vividly painted with a battle scene of a general on a galloping horse 
accompanied by his soldiers chasing his enemies. In front of them, the defeated 
enemies are fleeing on horseback and on foot. Two lines of verse from the play 
are finely written in rectangular characters between the figures and the mount- 
ains on the left side of the dish. The verse reads: 


The mounted horseman leaves the Pujiu Monastery amid the clashing of brazen cymbals, 
While his soldiers, following him to the Pu Pass, raise shouts of victory. 


This verse helps to identify the scene as that where General Du, upon receiving 
the letter from Zhang Sheng, delivered to him by Huiming, joined battle with 
Sun, the Flying Tiger, and defeated him. 

The style and composition of painting on this dish bears a resemblance to the 
same scene in the woodblock illustration for the Mukyukai Xix1ang Ji (pl. 35). 
On the right of the print, General Du is capturing Sun the Flying Tiger on his 
horse. One of the General’s attendants, holding a sword in his mouth and a rope 
in his hands, is identical with his counterpart on the dish. On the left of the print, 
there is a horse and two bandits running for their lives while being chased by one 
of General Du’s soldiers. It 1s interesting to note that while the woodblock print 
depicts the scene when Sun, the Flying Tiger, was captured, the painting on the 
dish depicts the moment before Sun was captured. 


E. ‘The Breach of Promise’ 

This scene, from Part 2, Act 3, describes Zhang Sheng being entertained by 
Madame Cui after he had successfully brought about the defeat of Sun the Flying 
Tiger. However, during the feast, Madame Cui takes back her promise to Zhang 
Sheng of Yingying’s hand in marriage. Zhang Sheng returns home disappointed. 
It is painted on a dish sold at Christie’s on April 2nd, 1979 (No.56) (pl. 36). This 
dish is the same size (diameter 15.5 cm) and shape as the one discussed 
immediately above. The rim of this dish is also coloured with brown glaze. Its 
base is inscribed with the six-character Jiajing mark in a double circle. 

The decoration here, in a simple and stylized manner, is of Hongniang, the 
maid, holding the young scholar, Zhang Sheng, by the arm as they walk down 
a bridge — which looks like a staircase. Two lines of verse, written in the regular 
Kaishu style are inscribed on the left hand side of the dish. The verse reads: 


Yesterday the feast in the Eastern Pavilion was opened for you, 
And no longer need you wait in the Western Chamber with the moon overhead. 


There are some changes in the wording of this verse from the original; for 
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example the first word, ‘today’ in the text, has been changed to ‘yesterday’. This 
alteration may be caused by the porcelain painter’s misunderstanding the original 
text. 

On the basis of the styles of drawing and the written characters, this dish may 
date from the Shunzhi or early Kangxi period, before 1672. 

A comparison of this decoration with the painting of the same scene in the 
Chou Wen Shuhua Hebi Xixiang Ji, published in the late Ming period, throws 
light on the origin of the design (pl. 37).*’ In the painting in the Xixiang Ji, 
Hongniang is seen holding the arm of Zhang Sheng as they cross a bridge leading 
from a house, while Yingying is seen partly hidden behind the open door of the 
house. When the porcelain painters transposed this design onto the dish, they 
altered the landscape setting to fit their conventions, and misinterpreted some 
elements, such as the bridge in the painting, which was now converted into an 
object like a staircase. This again indicates the alteration of details by the 
porcelain painters when imitating a woodblock print. 


F. ‘Love and the Lute’ 
The episode of Zhang Sheng playing music to express his love to Yingying, while 
Yingying and Hongniang listen in the moonlight, from Part 2, Act 2, is finely 
painted on one dish in the Princessehof Museum collection, Leeuwarden, The 
Netherlands (pl. 38). On this dish a young scholar 1s shown playing a Chinese 
musical instrument, the gin, inside a building facing around open window, while 
two young women listen attentively in the garden. The figures are drawn in the 
late Ming style, and small floral patterns are carefully used to decorate the 
clothes. The attribution of this scene to this episode from the Xixiang Ji seems 
to fit the context naturally. 

The painting on this dish is strongly influenced by late Ming style and closely 
resembles that on the Ernst Chin dish of 1666. This may indicate that the dish 
was produced about that time. 


G. ‘The Fuss About the Billet-Doux’ 
In the Victoria and Albert Museum, there 1s a pair of blue and white dishes of 
the same size (diameter 15.8 cm) and shape, decorated with two consecutive 
scenes from the Xixiang Ji, the ‘Fuss about the Billet-Doux’ (Part 3, Act 2), and 
the ‘Repudiation of the Billet-Doux’ (Part 3, Act 3). Both dishes are painted in 
the typical, somewhat mannerized style of the early Qing period, and are 
inscribed with verses written in the same style of regular characters. The glazed 
bases are inscribed with the six-character Kangxi mark in a double circle. Onthe 
basis of these characteristics, both dishes can be dated to the early Kangxi 
period, and are likely to be later than the group of porcelain with brown 
rims. 

Painted on one of these dishes is the episode of the ‘Fuss about the 
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Billet-Doux’, in which Hongniang delivered the love letter from Zhang Sheng to 
Yingying (pl. 39). After reading it, Yingying reproached Hongniang in order to 
protect her sense of propriety. Here, a lady is sitting inside a building reading 
a letter, while another young lady is standing outside in the garden. The left-hand 
side of the dish is inscribed with a three-line verse quoted from the text which 
defines the scene as the one where the billet-doux is read by Yingying, while 
Hongniang stands outside peeping. The verse reads: 


She takes up the letter, 
And then puts the vanity box down. 
Opening the envelope, she reads its contents most intently. 


The drawing on this dish seems rather stylised and lacks originality. It is believed 
that an earlier dish painted with the same composition may have been used as 
its pattern. 


H. ‘Repudiation of the Billet-Doux’ 

The representation of the following episode where Zhang Sheng climbs the wall 
of the Western Chamber to meet Yingying, upon receiving her letter of reply, 
only to be reproached by her, from Part 3, Act 3, is seen on two blue and white 
dishes. One is in the Ashmolean Museum collection (pl. 40), and the other in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum (pl. 41). 

On the dish in the Ashmolean Museum collection, this scene is depicted in an 
exceptionally fine and elaborate manner. This dish (diameter 21.3 cm), has a 
brown rim with a glazed base inscribed with a six-character Jiajing mark in a 
double circle. Judging by these features, as well as the style of drawing, this dish 
may date from the early Kangxi period, before 1672. 

The decoration here shows a young lady, Yingying, sitting in a garden ina 
relaxed postition. Her maid, Hongniang, is standing behind her, looking up to 
Zhang Sheng, who, with the help of a willow tree, is trying to climb over the wall. 
He is seen stepping barefooted out onto the roof. Painted in a realistic manner, 
his boots are lying on the ground in the garden. A landscape consisting of a garden 
enclosed by low balustrades and with banana trees growing beside the wall is a 
conventional setting on early Qing porcelain. 

The figures, drawn in fine lines, are elegantly elongated. Their robes, flowing 
down their bodies naturally, spread out and curl upwards in a decorative manner. 
This kind of treatment of figures, elongated and ornamental, resembles that in 
the paintings of Tang Yin (1470-1523) and Chou Ying (ca. 1510-1551) and their 
followers. Considering the difficulty of controlling the pigment and the final 
result, the design on this dish is in no way inferior to that in a good painting or 
woodblock print. 

The same scene using the same composition can be found in a woodblock print 
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for the Mukyukai Xixiang Ji (pl. 42). This print is designed as a close-up view 
to be looked down on from above. In addition, the composition and style are so 
close to the drawing on the Ashmolean Museum dish that one immediately thinks 
that this woodblock print was used as a pattern for designs on porcelain. 

The second dish depicting the same scene, is in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum collection, and forms a pair with the one depicting the ‘Fuss about the 
Billet-Doux’ already discussed (pl. 41). The composition of the decoration on this 
dish is the same as that on the Ashmolean Museum dish just mentioned above, 
but is executed in a plainer and more stylised manner. In addition, it is different 
from the Ashmolean Museum dish in the following details: there is no moon or 
Stars in the sky; Zhang Sheng’s boots, which are on the Ashmolean Museum dish, 
are left out here. Also, a two-line verse with five characters has been added, 
written in the empty space on the left-hand side of the dish. This verse, although 
it does not come from the play, indicates the scene and reads: 


Zhang Sheng is left speechless, 
When the lady changes her mind. 


I. ‘Hongniang in the Dock’ 

The scene of Madam Cui beating Hongniang, from Part 4, Act 2, is finely painted 
on a blue and white dish in the Ashmolean Museum collection (Reg. No. 
1978.847) (pl. 43). This dish has a diameter of 17 centimetres, and a brown rim. 
The decoration is dominated by an interior scene in a room facing the garden, 
a composition originally inspired by the stage setting and used in the woodblock 
print. Inside the room, in front of a screen, Madam Cui sits on a stool holding 
a stick. A small boy, her son Huanglang, is standing beside her. Hongniang is 
kneeling on the floor in front of Madam Cui, while Yingying is hidden behind 
the screen peeping out as if she were curious but timid. A verse of four lines from 
the play is written on the screen with fine and rectangular characters. The verse 
reads: 


To enable him to be treated by the ever-healing needle and the moxa cure. 

But who would have thought it could end in the case of the swallows mating and orioles 
pairing? 

The young couple have continued to keep each other company for more than a month. 

What necessity is there to go into minute detail? 


The reverse side of this dish is painted with three branches of flowers, together 
with landscape elements. On the base there 1s a six-character Jiajing mark 
inscribed in a double circle. 

A woodblock print comparable to this decoration is found in the Gelin Shicul, 
published in the sixteenth year of the Shunzhi period, equivalent to 1659 (pl. 44). 
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This woodblock print, depicting the same episode, focuses on a close-up of the 
scene inside the building and leaves out the garden surroundings as seen on the 
dish. As mentioned earlier, such a composition was originally inspired by the 
stage setting and popularly adopted in woodblock print illustrations. Compared 
to the woodblock print, the composition of the dish has been reversed, but is 
otherwise almost identical. The reversal of the composition in the designs on 
porcelain from their woodblock print prototypes often occurs. The reason for 
this is perhaps to be sought in the technique of applying designs on porcelain. 
In doing so, the designs were first painted on pieces of paper, and then put face 
down on the porcelain, thus producing designs in reverse on the porcelain. Such 
a technique is still used today by the potters of Jingde Zhen. The style and 
composition of this woodblock print shows the influence of the late Ming edition, 
but new features can also be detected, particularly in the elimination of the 
landscape background in order to concentrate on the figural subjects, a manner 
that became popular in the Qing dynasty. 

On the basis of the style of the written characters and the comparison with the 
nearly identical 1659 woodblock print, as well as other points concerning the 
manner of decoration, this Ashmolean Museum dish may be dated from 1659 to 
before 1672. 


J. ‘A Surprising Dreain’ 

The scene where Zhang Sheng dreams of Yingying on his way to the capital to 
take the highest level of examination (Part 4, Act 4), is painted very finely on 
a bottle of western shape in the Victoria and Albert Museum collection 
(No. 1607-76) (pl. 45). This elaborately decorated bottle is 47.50 centimetres high, 
and has a cylindrical body with along narrow neck. Its rim is mounted with silver, 
and it also has a silver lid, both of which were added later in the Middle East. 
Its neck is decorated with patterns of leaf pendants and celestial symbols. A band 
of floral scrolls in the Wanli style, common on Transitional wares, decorates the 
shoulder. The cobalt blue used in this bottle is deep and clear with a lovely violet 
tone. 

The decoration on the body of this bottle is of a young man resting asleep inside 
an inn. Underneath the table is a boy servant crouching down asleep, while in 
front of the inn a dog is running about and a horse is lying down tied to a post. 
The dream of the young man, depicted on the other side of the bottle, 1s encircled 
by clouds. In the dream, the young man is seen protecting a woman from attack 
by a fierce warrior. This scene is set in a bamboo garden with a pond and a bridge 
in the foreground. Indeed, this scene is very carefully composed and the design 
is full of charm and originality. 

In the Ming woodblock prints it is very common to represent this episode in 
a Similar composition: Zhang Sheng is often seen sleeping inside an inn while his 
dream of meeting Yingying or protecting her from the attack of Sun the Flying 
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Tiger is represented in a separately enclosed picture flowing out from his mind. 
It is therefore not difficult to identify this scene. 

The roundish, flowing figures painted on this vase are different from the 
squatter and sturdier type painted on porcelain of the Kangxi period, and are very 
similar to those on the previously mentioned Ashmolean Museum Rolwagen vase 
decorated with the first encounter of the two lovers (pl. 22). Both in quality and 
in the style of decoration, this bottle vase closely resembles the latter, and one 
therefore wonders whether they were produced in the same workshop. Judging 
from above features, this vase may also date from between Chongzhen and 1657, 
when the porcelain trade between China and the Dutch East India Company 
came to a sudden end. 


K. The complete series of the scenes from the Xixiang Ji 

An interesting piece which well demonstrates the popularity of the Xixiang Ji 
as a source for decoration of Transitional porcelain is the box finely painted with 
the complete series of episodes from this play in a Japanese collection (pl. 46).°’ 
The cover and body of this box are of equal height (23 cm), together making a 
trapezoid shape, the top and bottom both being circular. The section where the 
cover and the body join is decorated with bands of matching meander pattern. 
Episodes from the Xixiang Ji are to be found on top and bottom sections, on both 
sides of the cover and the base of the box. In addition, the trapezoid bands on 
both the cover and the body are fully decorated with different scenes from the 
Xixiang JI in separate compartments. In all, there are twenty different scenes 
illustrated on this box: two each on the inside and outside roundels on the top 
of the cover and the bottom of the body; and eight each on the two trapezoid 
bands of the box. 

The decorations, dominated by late Ming style, are finely represented in pure 
line drawing with a well devised and intricate composition.” The elongated 
figures, as well as the delicate and sensitive drawing of the subject matter, closely 
resemble that on the previously mentioned Ashmolean Museum dish showing 
Zhang Sheng climbing the wall (pl. 40). This, together with the shape of the box, 
points to this piece being from the early Kangxi period. 

The top roundel of the box depicts the scene of the consecration service (pl. 
47). The composition is similar to that on the previously mentioned consecration 
dish (pl. 29), yet there are differences in the details. On the box, the altar table 
is placed diagonally, and there are three Buddhist images on the altar table 
instead of one. The priest and his guests are preparing for the ceremony in front 
of the altar table. On either side of the Buddha Hall, there are two tables placed 
diagonally with books on them and monks sitting behind them. In the foreground, 
there is a group of monks playing drums, cymbals, and other kinds of musical 
instruments. The background ts decorated with curtains and a big bell, of which 
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only a corner is shown, while the floor has a carpet and is painted with criss-cross 
diagonal lines. 

The intricate composition of this design is comparable to the same scene in the 
woodblock print illustration of the Wang Li Heping Bei Xixiang Ji designed by 
Wang Gen of the late Ming period, and published in 1610 at Hangzhou (pl. 49). 
The composition 1s closely imitated on the box, but with variations in the details 
— such as the inclusion of a group of monks playing musical instruments in the 
foreground, which is absent in the woodblock print — while the boy striking the 
bell in the upper left hand side of the print is not on the porcelain. On the whole, 
the two drawings are so similar that there 1s little doubt that the woodblock print 
was used as the pattern for the porcelain. 

On the base of the box is the tearful farewell scene of the two lovers from ‘A 
Feast with Tears’, Par 4, Act 3, (pl. 48). In this scene, the two young lovers are 
seen holding each other’s hands, bidding farewell to each other, while the maid, 
Hongniang, stands on the right. A rickshaw, arickshaw boy, a horse and a groom 
are waiting for them on the left-hand side. This theme is melancholy, and the 
romantic atmosphere is successfully captured. 

The roundel inside the box is painted with the dream scene, from Part 4, Act 
4 (pl.49). In this design, a young man is seen resting at an inn, while his dream 
appears on the right-hand side. In the dream, the young woman is being taken 
by a bandit, while the young man stands behind them. The composition of this 
drawing, although simpler, resembles that on the Victoria and Albert Museum 
bottle vase (pl. 45). 

Painted in the roundel inside the cover is the scene from the last part of the 
romance, the victorious homecoming of Zhang Sheng and his marriage to 
Yingying, from Part 5, Act 4 (pl. 51). The composition of this scene is divided 
into two parts by a zig-zag wall placed in the middle ground. On the far side of 
the wall, a well-dressed Yingying and her family are seen standing in the hall 
which opens on to a garden. Zhang Sheng is seen standing on the stairway of the 
building facing Yingying. On the near side of the wall there is a group of people, 
led by a monk and an official, perhaps General Du, walking past a big rock, 
presumably towards the entrance of the building. 

The use of a similar composition in the portrayal of this episode in a woodblock 
print can be found in the Jiaozhu Guben Xixiang Ji published in 1614 (pl. 52).” 
In this woodblock print, the composition 1s also divided into two parts by a long 
wall. Inside the wall, Zhang Sheng and the Cui family stand tn the building facing 
a garden, while an old priest and a boy are seen in the yard. Outside the wall, 
General Du, with his attendants carrying presents, is seen walking towards the 
entrance. The title of this scene, ‘The Marriage’, is written in two characters in 
the lower right-hand corner. On the whole, the composition on this porcelain has 
been painted so as to make it seem closer to the viewer than that on the print; 
many details seen in the woodblock print have been left out, while those that 
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remain have been altered. It is natural to assume that the pottery painter used 
a print like this as a manual but altered the design in order to suit the material 
and the particular shape of the porcelain. 

Each of the other sixteen scenes decorated along the two outside bands of this 
box depicts one episode from the remaining sixteen acts, in consecutive order. 
The episodes start from the band on the cover in a clockwise order and continue 
on the body of the box. The above examination makes it quite clear that 
woodblock prints were used as patterns for the drawings on this box; and yet 
there is no extant single edition of the Xixiang Ji with woodblock print 
illustrations which coincide exactly with the drawings on this box. Maybe such 
an edition is now lost, but it 1s also likely that the designer or the painter took 
different editions of woodblock prints for reference before he designed the 
scenes. In any case, the technique of drawing on this box is remarkable and the 
achievement is outstanding. It not only surpasses the drawing on the other 
porcelains so far discussed, but also rivals woodblock prints used for manuals. 
This box is a good representative of the most elaborate work produced during 
the Transitional period. 

Finally, four different episodes from the Xixiang Ji can be seen on one blue 
and white brush pot of the early Kangxi period, most likely after 1672, sold at 
Sotheby’s on 18th November, 1980 (No.53) (pl. 53). This brush pot, 15 centime- 
tres in height, is round in shape with straight sides, and its base is inscribed with 
a spurious six-character mark of Chenghua. There are two bands decorated with 
patterns of zigzag lines along the rim and the foot ring. The main decoration on 
the brush pot consists of four finely painted square panels depicting scenes, 
including a battle with mounted warriors, a scene in a Buddhist monastery during 
a siege, and a general enthroned in his tent receiving a suppliant. Each scene is 
inscribed with a seven-character couplet indicating the theme. The scene in the 
illustration is identified as the ‘Alarm at the Monastery’ episode (Part 1, Act 2). 
In this drawing, the monk Huiming Is seen joining General Du in the battle against 
Sun the Flying Tiger. The composition here resembles that on the dish sold at 
Sotheby’s (pl. 34). 

In addition to these porcelain pieces, there are also several dishes painted with 
a half-length portrait of a seated beauty.” As regards the portraits of Yingying 
in woodblock prints, it is possible that designs of this type are related to Xixiang 
Ji, and also represent portraits of Yingying. However, since there are no 
accompanying poems or inscriptions, there is no further evidence to prove this 
assumption. 

Xixiang Ji continued to be popular during the eighteenth century. However, 
in contrast to the Shunzhi and early Kangxi period, when this drama was used 
to decorate ware for the domestic market, in the later part of the Kangxi and the 
rest of the eighteenth century, it was exceedingly popular on export ware and 
was produced en masse. This indicates the inevitable change in fashion in the 
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domestic market, and explains the decline in the quality of drawing on por- 
celain. 

Of the 19 pieces of Transitional porcelain under discussion, five are vases, one 
a jar, one a bottle, one a box and one a brush-pot. All the others are dishes. The 
dating of Transitional porcelain has been a matter of controversy.” This is mainly 
because very few archaeological data and written documents from this period 
have so far been discovered. The dating of the wares discussed above is therefore 
mainly based on the style of decoration, technique of drawing, comparisons with 
woodblock prints and dated pieces, as well as the shape and the quality of each 
piece of ware itself. The consensus of studies in this article as well as those by 
other scholars 1s that the dates of porcelain of the Shunzhi period are the hardest 
to determine exactly. Other wares from the late Ming and Kangxi periods have 
more distinct characteristics, and are therefore easier to date. With this proviso, 
it seems likely that of the 19 pieces of porcelain decorated with themes from the 
Xixiang Ji, the Ashmolean Museum vase (pl. 22) and the Victoria and Albert 
Museum bottle vase (pl. 45) are the earliest, and can be dated from the 
Chongzhen period to 1657; the ginger jar (pl. 26), the beaker vase (pl. 25), and 
the ‘Breach of Promise’ dish (pl. 36), may be assigned to the Shunzhi period or 
the beginning of Kangxi; the dish painted with the consecration scene (pl. 29), 
‘Huiming Delivering the Letter’ ‘General Du comes to the Rescue’ (pl. 34), 
‘Listening to Music’ (pl. 38), “Repudiation of Billet-Doux’dish (pl. 40), ‘Hong- 
niang in the Dock’ (pl. 43) and the box (pl. 46), can be assigned to the transition 
period between the late Shunzhi and the early Kangxi period before 1672, with 
majority of them produced in the early Kangxi period; the rest date from the 
Kangxi period after 1672. 

Judging from the technique and method of decoration, the above mentioned 
Shunzhi-Kangxi transitional-period dishes may originally have belonged to one 
group, and are the only ones remaining out of a whole set of twenty different 
types, the decoration of which are based on episodes from the drama, even 
though in style of drawing they do not absolutely match each other. They may 
be the prototype of similar dishes of the Kangxi period produced after 1672. All 
of these dishes are painted with one single scene and are inscribed with verses; 
however, the designs on dishes with styles datable to after 1672 seem too stylised 
and conventional to be original. The porcelain discussed here that was produced 
in the late Ming period has a glazed or unglazed flat base, and is unmarked, 
whereas that produced in the early Qing period has a stepped and glazed base, 
and contains marks of various kinds. All the dishes produced before 1672 have 
a spurious six-character mark of Jiajing in a double circle. After 1672, the marks 
of Chenghua or Kangxi, a floral spray, as well as anempty double circle are used. 
Hallmarks that are popular from the middle of the Kangxi period are absent from 
the entire group of porcelain discussed above. The base of the box discussed 
above contains a drawing of a picture in a double circle, which is very rare. 
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As regards decoration, late Ming wares are richly decorated with various 
motifs spread around the entire decorative surface. Triangular pendants around 
the neck of the ware, as well as bands with delicately incised or painted floral 
patterns in the Wanli style around the shoulder and the base of the porcelain, are 
common minor decorations applied to support the major decoration on the body. 
The major decoration consists of figures in open landscapes enclosed by low 
balustrades or other architectural elements. Chunye dian, V-shaped grasses, 
banana trees and clouds used to separate spaces are the most conventional motifs 
on late Ming ware. In the early Qing period, the architectural elements became 
more dominant in the composition. The use of chunye dian and the V-shaped 
grasses became scarcer, the latter being replaced by small dots, which are 
sometimes applied with a splashing technique. The writing of verses on dishes, 
inspired by late Ming woodblock prints, became popular from the Shunzhi 
period. Such verses take up space, and as a result, the drawings were simplified 
in order to achieve uniformity in composition. 

In the Shunzhi period and the early Kangxi period before 1672, brown rims 
are common on porcelain. Decorations on blue and white dishes are painted 
within an encircling line drawn close to the rim of the dishes. Rocks with foliage 
and tree branches on top are situated in the foreground or on one side along the 
border line. In every era, two styles may exist simultaneously: the continuation 
of the style of the previous era and the development of the new style. In general, 
decorative styles in the early Qing period may be divided into two phases with 
1672 as the dividing year. Before 1672, the style of decoration is a continuation 
of that of the late Ming period. The influence of Chen Hongshou’s style can be 
discovered also. However, the composition became more economical, and 
landscape elements were eliminated in favour of essential objects. After 1672, 
the figures gradually become sturdier and more squat than those of the late Ming, 
and can easily be recognized as a new style particular to the Kangxi period. 

The above study demonstrates that in the Transitional period, many pottery 
decorators were also skilful painters — well trained on paper first before they 
applied their skill to clay. The most elaborate works of this period are seen in 
this group of porcelain decorated with fictional themes, as evidenced from the 
depiction of the Xixiang Ji. But in the meantime, there were many hack 
decorators producing work mechanically and without originality, often turning 
out drawings of inferior quality. 

Although they relied on woodblock prints for guidance in their work, pottery 
painters never copied them exactly. They often altered details according to their 
understanding and, sometimes, misunderstanding of them. Furthermore, as 
already pointed out, on porcelain, conventional landscape elements are arranged 
in stereotyped compositions which are usually simpler than those in woodblock 
prints. Only in very elaborate pieces may the intricate composition be compar- 
able to that in woodblock prints. This was rare and the reason Is believed mainly 
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to be the more difficult and complicated procedure of applying decoration to 
clay. In using designs from woodblock print the composition of the figures is the 
feature most closely imitated. Even so, it is common to eliminate, or add to, or 
alter the details, and sometimes the composition in the designs on porcelain was 
reversed from the woodblock print prototypes for technical reasons. The variety 
of scenes used to decorate porcelain is much more limited than in woodblock 
prints, where different editions may have a different manner and style of 
representing one and the same episode. In porcelain, on the other hand, one type 
of composition can be found decorating numerous wares of different shapes 
produced either at the same or at different periods of time. 

In the late Ming period, more than sixty different editions of the Xixiang Ji 
were published, among them more than thirty editions containing woodblock 
print illustrations. Studies show that most editions have similar types of 
illustrations. There are several prototype designs which are imitated and copied 
a number of times, each time with slight variations and different degrees of 
proficiency, both in drawing and in woodcarving. The quality of the woodblock 
prints was related to the quality of the text; the latter in turn was conditioned 
by the social status and educational standard of its readers.** Of all the Xixiang 
Ji woodblock illustrations, those used in the editions for the landlord class, i.e. 
those for clan plays in landowner’s residences, seem to have had the greatest 
influence on the designs of Transitional porcelain. The Mukyukai Xixiang Ji, 
Wang Li Heping Bei Xixiang Ji, and Jiaozhu Guben X1xiang Ji mentioned above, 
all belong to this category of text. Their texts are refined and elegant, their 
illustrations are consequently better designed and carved with greater skill. This 
theory may suggest that, as with the printed books, members of landlord classes 
were the main consumers and collectors of this group of porcelain in the domestic 
market. Henceforth, the patronage of Transitional porcelain inside China did not 
come from the court, merchants or peasants, but mainly from the local gentry 
and landowners, the traditionally revered wealthy people in Chinese society. 

Owing to the differences in material and the fact that the technique of applying 
a decoration to porcelain is very different from that used in carving woodblocks, 
pottery designers and painters intelligently altered the woodblock print patterns 
they used to suit their needs. Their creations rely on their talent in making such 
variations and representing them finely and decoratively on porcelain. That is 
their great achievement. 
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Part III 


Representations of Warfare and Religious Themes on 
Transitional Porcelain 


The Romance of the Three Kingdoms and the Eight Immortals have been 
extremely popular in China for many centuries. The first tale is based on 
historical legends, while the latter concerns religion, and both are believed to 
have penetrated into Chinese thinking and the Chinese way of life more widely 
and deeply than the Xixiang Ji. According to the present state of knowledge, 
many stories on the themes of warfare and religion are represented either by 
isolated single episodes, or by numerous episodes that do not form a sequence. 
Furthermore, they are less frequently inscribed and, when they are, the poems 
are generally not directly quoted from the dramas; the scene is therefore often 
more difficult to identify. As a result, only a limited number of scenes have been 
recognized; many still await more evidence before they can be identified. 


I. The Theme of Warfare from the Romance of the Three Kingdoms 

The Romance of the Three Kingdoms is a historical novel of one hundred and 
twenty chapters written by the late Yuan and early Ming novelist Luo Guanzhong 
(ca. 1330-1400). The novel is based on the official history of the Three Kingdoms 
(219-280), and on a literary work from the Yuan dynasty (1280-1368) written in 
the colloquial form — pinghua — entitled Quanxiang Sanguo Zhi Pinghua (Fully 
Illustrated Pinghua of the Romance of the Three Kingdoms). This, together with 
four other historical novels published during the Zhizhi period (1321-1324), is 
entitled Quanxiang Pinghua Wuzhong, and is the earliest woodblock-illustrated 
fictional book now known.”’ 

During the Jin (1115-1234) and the Yuan dynasties, as many as forty plays 
based on episodes in the history of the Three Kingdoms were performed on the 
Stage. Its popularity increased further in later periods. Over the centuries, the 
period of the Three Kingdoms came to be regarded as an exciting and romantic 
age; the heroes in this book stand for Chinese resistance to foreign invasion and 
it therefore became a rich source of legends. 

The novel by Luo Guanzhong was first published in the late fourteenth 
century. In the second half of the Ming dynasty, at least twenty different editions 
of this novel were in circulation. The last important edition appeared in the early 
years of the Qing dynasty, about the middle of the seventeenth century.™ 

Themes from this story became a source of inspiration in representational art. 
Paintings by Ming dynasty court painters on themes from this romance have been 
identified in the Peking Palace Museum collection.” As for its representation on 
porcelain, one of the earliest examples can be found ona fourteenth-century blue 
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and white meiping vase in the collection of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
(pl. 54).“ On the middle section of this vase is depicted the scene of ‘Visiting the 
Straw Cottage for the Third Time’ (from Chapter 37). Depicted with certain 
iconographic details, the three heroes of this romance, Liu Bei, Zhang Fei, and 
Guan Yu, are shown walking towards a hut, inside which the hermit sage, Zhuge 
Liang, sits reading a book. 

During the Transitional period, scenes from the Three Kingdoms were 
common on tall vases, incense burners, brush pots, and round boxes. Of all the 
different shapes, tall vases with cylindrical or round bodies were the most 
popular. Owing to the lack of sufficient evidence and also due to the stereotyped 
manner of presentation, no more than 10 of the 120 episodes, can be identified 
at present. Five examples from three chapters entitled ‘The Oath of Fraternity 
in the Peach Garden’ (Chapter 1); ‘Liu Bei Vaults the River Tan’ (Chapter 34); 
‘Rescue of A-Dou by Zhao Yun’ (Chapter 41), together with one unspecified 
scene are discussed below. 


A. ‘The Oath of Fraternity in the Peach Garden’ 

This episode, from the first chapter of the romance, tells how Liu Bei, Zhang 
Fei, and Guan Yu (also called Lord Guan), met each other for the first time 
outside an inn. On the second day, they made an offering to Heaven and Earth, 
and performed an obeisance in a peach garden behind Zhang Fei’s farm to declare 
that the three of them had joined together as brothers. This episode is one of the 
most popular of all the stories of the Three Kingdoms, and has often been 
performed on the stage. 

It is elaborately painted on an incense burner in the collection of the Berlin 
Museum of Art (pl. 55). The incense burner has a round body and straight sides, 
a height of 14 centimetres and a diameter of 21 centimetres. On the upper part, 
around the rim, there is an incised band with a floral-scroll decoration. The main 
decoration in the centre of the incense burner consists of three groups of people. 
Two boy attendants standing in one corner behind rocks and next to a long table 
form the first group. The three men wearing swords in their belts and standing 
in the middle of the garden form the second group. The man standing on the right 
of this group 1s easily recognised as Zhang Fei. Although he is not immediately 
recognisable as Zhang Fei, his essential characteristics are still faithfully 
represented. In the novel he is described as having the following features: 


He ts tall, with a blunt head like a panther’s, huge round eyes, a swallow’s cheek, atiger’s whiskers, 
a thunderous voice, and the stance of an eager stallion.‘ 


The other two men, identified as Liu Bei and Guan Yu, are given tall, slender 
figures, and look middle-aged. To their left, there are four servants, one carrying 
a sword and another a knife, preparing to sacrifice a horse and a bull. They form 
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the third group in the decoration. In the foreground, between the horse and the 
bull, there are two wooden basins for the animals’ blood. 

The decoration on this incense burner is executed in outline and wash 
technique, and is painted with great care and skill. The cobalt blue here contains 
a lovely violet tone and the brushwork is sensitive and expressive. The shape as 
well as the style of drawing, including the use of chunye dian, the V-shaped 
grasses, the small round circles on top of rocks and the use of clouds to divide 
the scene, show a dominant late Ming influence. This incense burner may date 
from the Chongzhen period. 


B. ‘Liu Bei Vaults the River Tan’ 

This episode, from Chapter 34, deals with how Liu Bei was once invited by Liu 
Biao, his uncle, to attend a banquet in Xiangyang. In the middle of the banquet 
he was warned of a conspiracy to seize and kill him. Much alarmed, he jumped 
on his horse, Dilu, and rode west to the River Tan. Chased by five hundred 
soldiers, Liu Bei entrusted his life to the horse, which leapt high over the water 
to carry him to safety. This episode is also taken as the main theme of the play 
‘A Meeting at Xiangyang’ (Xiangyang Hu), written by the Yuan playwright Gao 
Wenxiu, thus giving another example of the popularity of the scenes from the 
Three Kingdoms as a source of the various art forms of the time. 

This episode can be seen painted on at least three vases of different shapes 
from the Transitional period. The first vase, with a pear-shaped body and a long 
neck, sold by Christie’s on June 8th, 1981 (No. 172), is illustrated here (pl. 56). 
The second representation is on a vase with a globular body and a long neck 
having a small knob in the middle of the neck. This vase is in the Zhirou Zhai 
collection exhibited in the Art Gallery of the Chinese University of Hong Kong. 
The third example is a Rolwagen vase sold at Christie’s on March 10th, 1980 (No. 
8).The same scene is painted as the major decoration on all three vases — a 
general on horseback leaping over a river, while on the bank of the river, soldiers 
stretch out their long Chinese spears in an attempt to catch him. In the 
background are mountains, around the bases of which clouds form a V-shape. 
The pear-shaped vase illustrated here is very finely and vividly painted with 
linear brush strokes. Both figures and horses are depicted in a naturalistic 
manner, and yet exude dynamism. In style and composition this drawing bears 
a great similarity to the woodblock print of the same scene in an early Qing edition 
of The Romance of the Three Kingdoms compiled in the Sida Qishu Diyizhong, 
but with a preface dated 1644 (pl. 57). In the porcelain drawing a general on 
horseback seen in the background of the woodblock print has been replaced with 
the conventional figures of landscape composition. 

The neck of this pear-shape vase is painted with tulips and celestial symbols. 
On its shoulder 1s a band of a Wanli style floral scroll. Judging from the shape 
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and the style of the decoration, this vase may date from the mid-17th century, 
when trade with the East India Company was at its peak. 

It is worth noting that the same scene is also painted ona blue and white Kraak 
plate of the Wanli period (1573-1619) in the collection of the Topkapi Sarayi 
Muzesi, Istanbul (No. 35681) (pl. 58). The border of this plate is decorated with 
many panels painted with floral and geometric patterns. The medallion in the 
centre of the plate is painted with the scene of a river landscape with Liu Bei 
on a horse leaping over the river. The painting is executed with fine and 
expressive brush work which brings forth rhythm and dynamism. The figure is 
drawn in great detail and is plump in shape. The clouds in the sky are depicted 
in curving eccentric scrolls which add a sense of fantasy to this drawing. This 
scene is enclosed by a narrow foliated band decorated with geometric designs 
and patterns resembling contemporary embroidery. 


C. ‘Rescue of A-Dou by Zhao Yun’ 

The scene where Zhao Yun, one of the brave generals of the Shu State, rescues 
the infant son of Liu Bei, A-Dou, during the war against Cao Cao in which the 
baby’s mother died, is a scene commonly painted on a number of Transitional 
porcelain wares, particularly on incense burners and tall vases. This scene, from 
Chapter 41, is easy to identify, as the general carries a baby before him wrapped 
up in a cloth. 

One of the examples of this scene can be seen on an incense burner in the 
British Museum (No. 1971.6.22.1) (pl. 59). It has a straight rim, curving sides and 
a small round foot. The base is glazed and inscribed with a mark containing the 
date of the fifth year of Tianqi, equivalent to 1625, and the name of a painter, 
probably a woman, Wu Dongxiang. 

The main decoration on the body depicts general Zhao Yun, hiding A-Dou in 
a cloth belt, on a galloping horse, while two soldiers on horseback chase after 
him. Further back, a general and his attendant are watching the scene. Landscape 
elements are scattered around the battle scene, and a part of the city gate appears 
in the background. The drawing of this scene is fluent and spontaneous, and the 
effect is vivid and full of charm. 

In the novel there is a poem eulogizing the heroism of Zhao Yun: 


A bright glory surrounds the child of the imperial line, now in danger, 

The powerful charger forces his way through the press of battle, 

Bearing to safety him who was destined to sit on the throne two score years and two; 
And the general thus manifested his godlike courage. 


D. Unspecified Scenes 
Sometimes decorations are drawn with great attention to iconographic accuracy 
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but without relating to any particular episode. One fine example of this can be 
found on a blue and white Rolwagen vase sold at Sotheby’s on 14th October, 1975 
(No. 8) (pl. 60). 

The Rolwagen vase has a short neck and a slanting shoulder. The short neck 
is painted with upside-down pendant leaf patterns. Two incised bands with wave 
patterns decorate the shoulder and the base of this vase. The glaze around the 
rim and the neck has peeled off slightly. 

The main drawing on the body of this vase depicts Lord Guan astride his horse, 
Red Hare, which can cover a thousand // in a day. He is emerging from clouds, 
brandishing his famous long sword, Blue Dragon, above the head of another 
warrior crouching beside cliffs. Lord Guan, wearing a war robe, is painted 
close-up on a large scale with a great deal of detail. In the novel, he is described 
as having ‘gleaming skin, glistening lips, eyes like the crimson phoenix, brows 
like nestling silkworms; his appearance Is stately, his bearing awesome.’ Here, 
Lord Guan, with silkworm-like eyebrows and crimson phoenix-shaped eyes, is 
depicted with great iconographic accuracy. In addition, he has a long beard, and 
is distinguished by his long sword and horse, both of which are features 
characteristically used to represent him. The clouds surrounding him are 
depicted by many diffuse thick dots applied with a wet brush while a semi-cir- 
cular halo above his head indicates the sun. In this remarkably vigorous painting, 
his heroic character is dramatically portrayed. 

The manner of drawing figures, rich in detail and rounded in form, resembles 
the style of the Wanli period. This vase, therefore, may date from the beginning 
of the Transitional period, when the Wanli style was still used, and is most 
probably from the early Tiangi or late Wanli period. 

It is worth noticing that most of the Transitional porcelain depicting scenes 
from the romances of The Three Kingdoms dates from the first half of the 
Transitional period and consists mainly of tall vases of various shapes, whereas 
porcelain decorated with scenes from the Xixiang Ji, was mostly produced 
during the later half of this period and consists mainly of round dishes. In the 
early Kangxi period, the use of The Three Kingdoms story was not as popular 
as one would have expected, and after the Transitional period it seems to have 
been joined by other battle and fighting tales, such as The Water Margin, The 
Investiture of Gods, and The Romance of the Sui and Tang Dynasties, although 
scenes from The Three Kingdoms continued to be used. The reason for the 
decline in popularity of this story on porcelain of the early Qing period may have 
been political, in that the new Qing dynasty rulers would not have appreciated 
the metaphorical expression of loyalty to, and admiration for, the former 
dynasties of the Han people, which they feared might belittle their own 
achievement. 
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II. The Representation of Religious Themes — The Eight Taoist Immortals 
Religious themes, both Buddhist and Taoist, can be found painted on Transition- 
al porcelain. The representations of Buddhist themes are considerably more 
limited and not as popular as Taoist themes. Of the later, the most popular ones 
portray the Eight Immortals. They are painted either in a group or individually. 
The earliest can be seen on Cizhou ware and the blue and white ware of the Yuan 
dynasty.“ Representations of this theme occurred more frequently from the 
Jiajing period (1522-1566) onward, owing to the revival of the popularity of 
Taoism at that time. During the Transitional period, scenes of the Eight 
Immortals were commonly painted on bowls, dishes, incense burners, brush 
pots, and vases. 

The stories about the Eight Immortals emerged in the Southern Song (1128— 
1279) and Jin dynasties (1115-1234), and became popular in the Yuan dynasty. 
They appeared in folk literature such as pinghua and plays. The Eight Immortals 
are named Han Zhongli, Zhang Guolao, Han Xiangzi, Li Tieguai, Cao Guojiu, 
Lan Caihe, He Xiangu, and Lui Dongbin. Of these only Han Zhongli, Zhang 
Guolao and Li Dongbin are historical characters. The others are mentioned only 
in fables or legends. In the literature predating the Ming dynasty, the Eight 
Immortals appeared individually, each engaged ina different story on the themes 
of ‘transformation’, dutuo. There are at least sixteen known dramas of this kind 
from the Yuan and Ming dynasties.** From the early Ming period, dramas about 
the Eight Immortals were played at birthday parties for the rich, and new dramas 
about them were written in order to satisfy the demand. In these new dramas, 
the Eight Immortals were for the first time shown together, engaging in birthday 
celebrations, the so-called ‘birthday celebration drama’, gingshou xi. Since the 
early Ming period, the Eight Immortals, besides being religious figures, have also 
symbolized immortality, longevity and prosperity. In the Ming period, the 
complete series of stories about the Eight Immortals was compiled into a book, 
Dong You Ji (Journey to the East), by Wu Yuantai.” 

In porcelain painting of the Transitional period scenes where the Eight 
Immortals are engaged in transformation and birthday celebrations can both be 
observed. Mirroring the development of the Eight Immortals in Literature, the 
depiction of the Eight Immortals on porcelain also began with the individual 
figures, the group of the Eight Immortals not appearing until the middle of the 
Ming period, in the reign of Jiajing (1522-1566). The themes concerning 
transformation can be represented by the stories of Lui Dongbin who, on account 
of his congenial personality, became the most popular figure among the Eight 
Immortals, followed by Han Zhongli and Li Tieguai. 


A. Lu Dongbin 
Lu Dongbin, named Lu Yan, zi Dongbin, lived in the Tang dynasty, (ca. 
790-862). He was from a small town in Shanxi province, and served in a 
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semi-official capacity in the Literature Department at Court. In popular Chinese 
legends of later date, he was immortalized and became one of the Eight 
Immortals. It is said that he was exposed to ten temptations, and having 
overcome them, was invested with a sword of supernatural power, with which 
he traversed the earth for some four hundred years, slaying dragons, and ridding 
the world of various forms of evil. He was given the mission of serving as a link 
between immortals and the common people. Very often, he selected people and 
enlightened them so that they also became immortal. The story of how he 
enlightened people became the main theme in many dramas of the Yuan and Ming 
dynasty. 

In Liexian Zhuan, a biography of the immortals originally attributed to Liu 
Xiang of the Eastern Han dynasty (25-221), but which was perhaps recompiled 
at a later date, Li Dongbin is described as having the following appearance: he 
was eight chi (1 chi = 4 metre) two cun (1 cun = 4 decimetre) in height, wore 
a square hat, and had a yellow robe tied with a sash.“ In painting and in 
woodblock prints, he is portrayed wearing a long garment tied with a sash at the 
waist, a pleated hat, carrying a sword on his back and holding a gourd in his hand; 
he has a long beard and looks middle-aged. Such an image can be seen in the 
woodblock print illustration from the Liexian Zhuan of the late 16th century 
edition published in Huizhou (pl. 61). He 1s sometimes portrayed as a scholar 
and accompanied by his attendant, Liu Shu Jing (Spirit of the Willow Tree), who 
is portrayed as having a willow tree growing on his head. One such image can 
be seen illustrated in the Sancar Tuhu (pl. 62). 

Lii Dongbin is first depicted on Chinese porcelain on a fourteenth - century 
blue and white pear - shaped vase, called yuhu chunping, in the collection of the 
Idemitsu Museum, Japan.*’ During the Transitional period, Lt Dongbin and his 
attendant were depicted on the cover of a round blue and white box, in the 
collection of the Victoria and Albert Museum (No. 107.1883) (pl. 63). Apart from 
the roundel on the cover, the other parts of the box are fully and elegantly 
decorated with floral sprays of the four seasons in the outline-and-wash manner. 
The drawing in the roundel of the cover, in fine brush work and elegantly 
rendered, depicts Lui Dongbin standing beside a gnarled willow tree, while his 
barefoot servant presents him with a big bowl. The use of fine, fluent lines as 
well as well drawn figures is reminiscent of the woodblock print illustration in 
Sancai Tuhui, which shows the Xin’an school style (pl. 62). 

This box is finely made, and the decoration is masterly designed with a sense 
of uniformity in composition and spontaneity in painting. The cobalt blue is 
translucent and has a deep violet tone. 

There are two reasons for assigning this round box to the early Kangxi period. 
Firstly, the shape: round boxes of various sizes were most popular in the early 
Kangxi period. Secondly, the style and technique: the outline-and-wash method 
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of painting branches with flowers of the four seasons along the exterior of the 
box is a typical feature of the early Kangxi period. 


Passing the Test 

Scenes from the legends of Lit Dongbin are depicted on various pieces of 
Transitional porcelain. One of the examples depicting the story of Li passing the 
test of his ability to reject sensual temptation and evil power before achieving 
enlightenment, from Chapter 24 of Dong You Ji, 1s shown on a blue and white 
incense burner sold at Sotheby’s on 3rd April, 1979 (No. 176) (pl. 64). This 
incense burner (Ht. 21.5 cm, diam. 25 cm) has a round body, straight sides, and 
three short feet. On the body, Li’ Dongbin is shown standing in front of three 
objects: a fearful looking warrior, a snarling tiger, and a beauty attended by a 
female servant. All of them are placed in an open landscape. The reverse side 
is painted with two deer in the foreground and three seated scholars enclosed by 
craggy rocks and swirling clouds. This incense burner can be dated to the 
Chongzhen period. 

The episode depicted on this incense burner tells the following story: before 
Lui Dongbin achieved enlightenment, his friend Han Zhongl1, his senior in Taoist 
experience, tested him in ten different ways. One of them was to send a tiger 
to eat Lu’s sheep. Lu bravely stood in front of the tiger without any fear: the 
tiger therefore left the sheep. Another test was to send a beautiful young girl to 
Lu. He succeeded in ignoring her powers of seduction, and after three days she 
disappeared. The last test was to let LU sit alone in a room full of ghosts and evil 
spirits, some of whom threatened to kill him. Lu was not frightened by them, 
and they vanished. By passing these, and seven other tests, Lit proved his 
sincerity in seeking the Tao. 


B. Drawing of the Eight Immortals in a Group 

This motif is associated with religious ceremonies and birthday celebrations and 
is particularly popular when painted on bowls, large dishes, and other kinds of 
ware used on these occasions. One such example can be seen ona blue and white 
dish in the collection of the Royal Scottish Museum, Edinburgh (No. 1919.339) 
(pl. 65). This dish is heavy, has a diameter of 34 centimetres, and a brown glazed 
rim. It has a small foot-ring with a glazed base which ts inscribed with the mark 
Yutang Jiaqi in rectangular seal characters in a double circle (pl. 69). The 
inscription on this dish bears the cyclical date equivalent to 1658. 

This dish ts painted in lovely underglaze blue with the Eight Immortals standing 
on a mountain terrace, presenting their birthday gifts to the God of Longevity, 
who ts seated on a crane flying above the sea. The Eight Immortals are wearing 
scholars’ costume, each carrying his symbol: Li Dongbin carries a sword on his 
back; Li Tiegual. a gourd; Han Zhongli, a fan; Cao Guojiu, castanets; Lan Caihe, 
a flower basket; Han Xiangzi, a flower and He Xiangu, a lotus. They are bowing 
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to the god of Longevity, while the Immortal standing at the front, Zhang Guolao, 
is presenting him with a peach, the symbol of longevity. These figures are drawn 
in the flowing and linear style of the late Ming period. Mountain ranges of a 
triangular shape appear in the distance and are circled by whirlpool — shaped 
clouds round their base. The foreground Is painted with rocks and foliage along 
the border line, a conventional setting on porcelain of the early Qing period. The 
inscription, written on the right hand side of the dish, gives the date as the 
summer of Wuxu (1658) and the name of the commissioner as Feng Xi. It is 
followed by the seal of Lu Xiang written in rectangular characters. This dish is 
important as it 1s one of the rare dated pieces of porcelain of the Shunzhi 
period. | 

The second example is a large blue and white bowl in the collection of the 
Berlin Museum of Anthropology (pl. 66). This bowl has an everted rim glazed 
in brown, a round foot and a glazed base also inscribed with Yutang Jiaqi in 
regular characters in a double circle. The bottom of the interior of this bowl is 
painted with a landscape containing an empty pavilion in the Ni Zan style (pl. 
21). The inscription on this bowl gives the date as the seventh year of the Kangxi 
reign, which is equivalent to 1668. The design here depicts the Eight Immortals 
walking one after another on a mountain path. The leading figure, Zhang Guolao, 
carries a big peach, which he presents to the God of Longevity, who is sitting 
on the terrace opposite with a deer and a small incense burner beside him. The 
drawing here is in fine outline-and-wash technique. The landscape settings are 
simple, and the figures are slightly distorted, resembling the style of Chen 
Hongshou’s figure painting. The long inscription written between the rocks reads 
as follows: 


The eldest daughter of Qu Shi, the wife of Shu Yousun from Qingjiang County, Linjiang Fu, Jiangxi 
province, donates one bowl for holy water, with the hope that this will help to bring about the birth 
of a brother in the near future. 


This inscription indicates that the bowl was used to hold holy water in the temple 
and is therefore called jingshui wan. 

A third example decorated with the same scene can be seen on a beaker vase 
in the collection of the Hong Kong Museum of Art (pl. 67).“ This vase is solidly 
made, has an everted coffee glazed rim, a bulging middle section, and an 
inscription with a cyclical date equivalent to 1663. It is one of the earliest pieces 
of dated Kangxi porcelain known so far. Both the style of painting and the writing 
of the characters resemble those on the previously mentioned dish of the Shunzhi 
period, which was dated 1658. 

Scenes of the Eight Immortals are represented on a wide range of Transitional 
porcelain of different shapes, and are decorated in various styles. The porcelain 
used includes all kinds intended for the domestic market, for example, dishes, 
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bowls, vases, incense burners and brush pots, as well as some intended for 
export. The decoration includes the two techniques of painting and relief. 
Painted decoration, which is more common, includes styles from the simplest 
and most abbreviated to the most refined and detailed; and is to be found on both 
blue and white porcelain and polychrome ware. Taoism is deeply rooted in 
Chinese society, therefore, of all the themes mentioned, Taoist figures would be 
the most familiar and meaningful to all Chinese including the pottery painters. 
This observation is justified by the variety of ways in which this theme is 
employed on Transitional porcelain: in the free interpretation of the stories, as 
well as the imaginative and competent manner of rendering the scenes. The result 
is the production of the most elaborate and interesting group of porcelain 
decorated with Taoist figures, of which this article illustrates only a small 
part. 

Judging from the inscriptions on the porcelain of this group painted with the 
Eight Immortals, we can assume that they were mainly for the domestic market. 
They reflect the genuine interest of the Chinese people, and are very different 
from the scenes of ‘men with swords on horses’, which have a greater appeal 
to Westerners and are therefore commonly painted on export ware. 


Part IV 


Shapes, Supplementary Decorative Motifs and Marks on 
Transitional Porcelain 


The sixty-year duration of the Transitional period, from 1621 to 1683, although 
short, yielded some of the most interesting pieces of porcelain in Chinese history. 
Ironically, on account of the traditional bias towards Imperial ware, as well as 
the great losses suffered by Transitional porcelain in China, the aesthetic value 
of the latter, which is produced in private kilns, has been neglected by the 
Chinese themselves, with the result that its chronological place in the history of 
Chinese porcelain was misjudged. Recently, theories concerning this group of 
porcelain have been revised by Chinese scholars, and the dating has been 
adjusted, but some of the dates still do not correspond with European chronol- 
ogy.” Dating is often recognized as being the most difficult task in the study of 
Chinese porcelain; the dating of Transitional porcelain in particular. Three 
reasons may contribute to this confusion. Firstly, since this group of porcelain 
was produced in private kilns, very few of them bear genuine reign-marks or 
dates. Secondly, since the country was in political turmoil, and government 
supervision had been withdrawn from Jingde Zhen during this period, there was 
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very little official documentation on porcelain production. Only scattered 
information can be found in contemporary novels, unofficial historical writings, 
and the trade records and documents kept by the Dutch East Indian Company. 
Thirdly, there is a shortage of archaeological findings on 17th century porcelain 
in China, making a scientific investigation of its chronology difficult. 

The discussion below will assess shapes and minor decorative motifs, motifs 
other than figure compositions, and the marks used in this group. All of them 
are essential to the examination of any one piece of porcelain. The result of this 
examination supports Western dating, which has been used in the previous 
discussion. Finally, the use of different themes and their popularity in different 
times are also examined. All of these are intended to investigate an overall 
principle and to draw conclusions on the most representative character of 
Transitional porcelain. 


I. Shape 

Studies above reveal that fictional scenes are most popularly depicted on 
Transitional porcelain of the following shapes: Rolwagen vases, beaker vases, 
pear-shaped vases, gourd-shaped vases, bottle vases, ginger jars, fish bowls, 
brush pots, incense burners, bowls, dishes and boxes. This list is far from 
complete, but in it there can be found a significant number of tall cylindrical vases 
and also of bowls and dishes in open forms, as well as circular boxes with 
covers. 

The records of the Dutch East India Company reveal that the Company ‘as 
a rule selected from the wide range of Chinese shapes’; and it was not until 1635 
that the Company introduced special models made of wood, most of them turned, 
which the Chinese potter could copy.” Even so, it is reasonable to assume that 
Chinese shapes continued to be used until the end of the trade. In the sixty years 
of the Transitional period, the first fifteen years were therefore dominated by 
wares of Chinese form, the middle twenty-two years saw a mixture of pure 
Chinese forms and those made on the European models, while the last twenty- 
five years reverted to producing pure Chinese forms again. In general, it can be 
concluded that vases of tall cylindrical form and ginger Jars produced before 1657 
were made for both markets; wares with spouts and handles produced as 
European table-ware were strictly for export; whereas brush pots, incense 
burners, dishes, and circular boxes, as well as wares of other shapes produced 
in the Shunzhi period after 1657 and in the early Kangxi period were mostly for 
domestic use. It is unnecessary to state that the market factor had a decisive 
influence on the shape and decoration of all kinds of porcelain. 

Although the porcelain trade between China and the Dutch East India 
Company started as early as 1610, the Batavia register of that Company did not 
start until 1624. According to the records, the beginning of the trade did not lead 
to much increase in production.*' This may explain why there are comparatively 
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few examples of pieces of porcelain from the Tianqi reign in the group of 
porcelain with which this paper is concerned. One incense burner in the British 
Museum collection discussed in this paper belongs to this period (p1.59). It has 
an inscription with cyclical date equivalent to 1625, and is decorated witha scene 
from the romance of the Three Kingdoms. The second piece, which may be of 
this period, and is discussed in this paper, is the Lord Guan Rolwagen vase 
(p!.60), the decoration of which still shows the Wanli style. 

From the Chongzhen period to 1657, the variety of shapes increased. Nodoubt 
this was encouraged by the booming trade with the Dutch East India Company. 
Rolwagen vases, beaker vases, pear-shaped vases, bottle vases, ginger jars, fish 
bowls, as well as numerous brush pots and incense burners, become popular at 
this time. According to the records kept by the Dutch East India Company, 
between 1624 and 1657 some one hundred and fifty kinds of wares of different 
shapes were shipped to Holland.* This list includes all sorts of dishes, plates, 
bowls, cups, pots, jars, jugs, flasks, mugs, bottles, and beakers. In character, 
they are a mixture of Kraak wares and ‘typical transition wares’, to use T. 
Volker’s term. The latter are distinguished from the former by the superior 
quality of their sturdier body glazed with a beautiful blue which does not chip 
easily; they also have a different assortment of shapes. Kraak wares are mainly 
table wares consisting of open forms, such as saucers, bowls, cups, and dishes. 
Transitional wares, on the other hand, are mainly decorative, such as vases and 
jugs, and table ware of special sorts which cannot be replaced by Kraak 
ware.” 

In the Shunzhi period, war against the new Manchu rulers raged in China and 
the upheavel was particularly serious in the Jiangnan area. Porcelain production 
and foreign trade were thus greatly curtailed. In Yueshi Bian, a book written by 
the late Ming and early Qing historian Ye Mengzhu, there are comments on the 
quality of Shunzi porcelain and their prices:™ 

‘In the early Shunzhi period, Jiangxi province had just been conquered and the 
war was still going on there. At this time, the quality of porcelain was worse than 
before, but the price was ten times higher. Porcelain of the poorest quality was 
priced at 0.04 to 0.05 silver taels per piece. The finer type with a smooth surface 
was priced several times higher, nevertheless, it could not compare in quality 
with that of the Jiajing period.’ 

There are very few dated pieces from this period which can be used for 
chronological purposes. The Royal Scottish Museum dish with the date 1658 is 
one of the very few examples.* In general, wares of the Shunzhi period bear 
many characteristics in shape, decorative technique and the use of cobalt blue 
found of the late Ming period, and are therefore difficult to differentiate from 
those of the late Ming and early Kangxi period. Thus, this period may be regarded 
as a transition from late Ming to the Kangxi style. In shape, a variety of vases 
in the late Ming style continued to be made: wares for the household and temples, 
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such as bowls, dishes, incense burners, brush pots, and ‘Holy Water’ bowls, 
were produced in considerable numbers. Compared with wares from the early 
Kangxi period, they are heavier and bigger in size. 

When the Kangxi emperor ascended to the throne in 1662, it was possible to 
resume a Steady production of porcelain for about ten years, until 1673, when 
the Wu Sangui rebellion broke out, and the Jiangnan area was again thrown into 
war and confusion. This turmoil in Jingde Zhen was not brought under control 
until the nineteenth year of Kangxi, when superintendents in the town were 
appointed again.” This political change naturally influenced on the quality and 
quantity of products in porcelain in Jingde Zhen, which is vividly described in 
Yueshi Bian: 

‘In the early Kangxi period, the quality suddenly became very fine, the best 
pieces surpassing even those of the Jiajing period. Moreover, the price was not 
so high: the best pieces were priced at only 0.1 silver tael. During the rebellion 
of 1674, Jiangxi province was full of robbers and vagrants and the price of 
porcelain rose again. It was five times greater than that of earlier periods, even 
though the quality was not good. It was perhaps at this time that the kilns were 
moved to nearby places while the workers and the materials used were also 
different. During this time, as in the early Shunzhi reign, rich people used bronze 
and tin objects, while the poor used bamboo and wood. In 1688, Nanchang 
became peaceful. Porcelain of good quality was produced once again in Jingde 
Zhen. At this time the price became lower, the situation was similiar to that of 
the early Kangxi period.’ 

This statement indicates that the best wares of the early Kangxi period were 
produced during the first ten years of this reign. They are the best group of 
porcelain of the whole Transitional period. This statement gives us certain 
guidelines in dating porcelain of the early Kangxi period. Judging from the 
out-put, it seems at this time that a major part of Jingde Zhen’s production was 
ceremonial temple ware; sacrificial vessels for the imperial ancestral temple in 
Peking were ordered in 1671.°’ The dated pieces of this period include the 
following shapes: incense burners, dishes, bowls, cups, pots, and beaker vases.* 
As for wares that are painted with the narrative scenes with which this paper is 
concerned, they are in the shape of Rolwagen vases, beaker vases, bowls, brush 
pots, incense burners, dishes and circular boxes, dishes being the most com- 
mon. 

On the whole, during the Transitional period the depiction of fictional scenes 
was most popular on the following objects: dishes, Rolwagen vases, incense 
burners, brush pots, beaker vases and boxes. It is no accident that all of these 
objects turn out to have been made primarily for the home market, although some 
of them may also have been made for export. In the following discussion, five 
of the most popular shapes are studied from the point of view of their variation 
and their evolution, where detectable. In the course of this examination, some 
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additional evidence for dating may also be brought to light. 


A. Rolwagen Vases 

These are vases ranging in height from about 25 centimetres to 45 centimetres. 
They have cylindrical bodies: some have vertical sides on a solid base, while 
others have rounded shoulders narrowing down to a smaller base. Their short 
curving necks turn inte a wide open flaring rim at the top. The bases are flat and 
may be glazed or unglazed. It is believed that vases of this shape are called by 
different Chinese names, such as Xiangtui Ping (elephant leg vase); Tongshi Ping 
(tube-shaped vase); and Jietong Ping (sectioned tube vase). Xiangtui Ping refers 
to those with broader shoulders and a smaller base, while the latter two refer to 
those with straight sides. In the record of Yinliu Zhai Shuoci by Xu Zhiheng of 
the early half of the twentieth century, it 1s stated that: 

‘Jietong Ping were mostly produced in the Ming period. They are decorated 
in blue and white, painted in a free style, and have an “untrammeled and rustic 
character” (yequ). Those produced in the Qing period have the same style’.*” 

There are perhaps two possible origins of these shapes. Firstly, those with 
straight sides may originate from the tubes made from wood or bamboo, which 
have exactly the same cylindrical body and straight sides. Secondly, the pieces 
with sides narrowing down to a smaller base may have evolved from the 
traditional meiping vase. The latter has wider shoulders and a body with either 
curving or straight sides, a short neck, and a relatively small rim. 

A group of Rolwagen vases with inscriptions bearing cyclical dates equivalent 
to 1634, 1637, 1638 and 1641 have been mentioned in Part II.~ They show 
variations in the shape of the necks. The 1634 vase has a short neck with straight 
sides turning into a straight rim, while the others have slightly longer necks with 
trumpet sides turning into wide open rims. There is another variety in this shape, 
a Rolwagen vase of tall and slender form with a slightly elongated neck shrinking 
in the middle. An instance of such a slender Rolwagen vase bearing a cyclical 
date equivalent to 1638 is illustrated in the catalogue of the Transitional Wares 
and Their Forerunners, plate 61.°' What is peculiar to this vase is that it is covered 
with translucent green enamel instead of the normal white translucent glaze. 

This form was continually produced in the Shunzhi and early Kangxi period. 
In the early Qing period, enamel pigments were popular in the decoration of 
Rolwagen vases. Meanwhile, by the later part of the early Kangxi period, a new 
form of vase closely resembling the meiping in shape, but with pronounced 
curving sides, called ‘Guanyin Zun’ in Chinese, had become popular (pl. 68a). 
It is suggested that vases of this shape had taken the place of Rolwagen vases 
by the end of the Transitional period. 


B. Beaker vases 
Beaker vases have tall, cylindrical bodies with elegantly curving sides which 
resemble those of a bronze Gu. Their height varies from about 20 centimetres 
to 47 centimetres, and they are either potted with a smooth surface or made up 
of three sections joined together with the middle part slightly protruding. 
Four beaker vases with marks of cyclical dates equivalent to 1639, 1640, and 
1663 in various collections have been mentioned in Part II of this paper.” It may 
therefore be assumed that beaker vases were popular in the Chongzhen period 
and continued to be made in the Kangxi period. An evolution in the shape of 
beaker vases can also be detected from dated pieces as well as from records in 
Chinese. The first two 1639 pieces have smooth curving sides. However, the 1640 
vase has a slightly stepped middle section, a feature further emphasized in the 
1663 beaker vase of the Hong Kong Museum of Fine Arts. Furthermore, in the 
later period, the shape of the trumpet upper section is emphasized in an 
exaggeratedly wide mouth. Shapes more exaggerated than these were popular 
in the middle and late Kangxi period, and are called Huagu in Chinese (pl. 68b). 
The evolution of the beaker vase from a vessel with smooth curving sides to one 
with a protruding middle section 1s indicated in a passage in Yinliu Zhai Shuoci 
which states: 


Vases with big mouths and small bodies are called Huagu. Those produced in the Ming dynasty 
have smooth curving sides. In the Kangxi period, the waist of the vases became stepped, 
resembling the flower holders placed on the altar tables.” 


C. Incense burners 

The incense burner is one of the most enduring types of vessel produced in 
porcelain. It has been made continuously since the Song dynasty. During the 
Transitional period, four types of incense burners can be found. The first has 
a cylindrical body with straight sides and three short legs. The legs are either 
moulded in animal shape and attached onto the sides of the body, or moulded 
in a flat panel in a trapezoid shape. Two incense burners examined in this paper 
(pl. 55, 64) are examples of the type with panel legs. They can both be dated to 
the Chongzhen period. 

The second type of incense burner has a bulging body, a short neck, with two 
ears attached to the sides of the neck, and three animal-shaped legs on the base. 
One of these incense burners is in the Peking Palace museum collection. It bears 
the date of the first year of the Kangxi reign, 1662.“ 

The third type has a shape similar to the previous one, with two pronounced 
ears joining the rim and the shoulder sections, but here the three animal-shaped 
legs have been replaced by a short round base. This type of incense burner has 
a shape resembling that of a bronze Gui. One incense burner of such a shape 
bears a mark dating it to the first year of the Taichang reign, 1620. 
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The fourth type of incense burner has a simpler shape than the others. It has 
a bulging body with curving sides and a round base. The rim is either straight or 
everted, and there are no ears attached to it. This type was perhaps the most 
popular during the Transitional period, since more dated pieces can be found of 
this shape than of the other types. They bear the marks of dates ranging from 
Tiangi to the Kangxi period. The 1625 incense burner in the British Museum 
described earlier belongs in shape to this type. An evolution in shape may be 
detected: those of the Tianqi period have straight rims, and the widest part of 
the bulging bodies is in the lower sections; while in the Shunzhi and the early 
Kangxi period, the rims became flared and everted, and the widest part of the 
bodies has gradually shifted upwards to the middle sections and the shoulders 
of the bodies. Short necks connecting the rims and the bulging bodies began to 
appear. Incense burners of this type usually exhibit richer decoration, with a 
wider variety of subjects, than that of other shapes. 


D. Brush pots 
Various kinds of vessels made of porcelain for use in scholars’ studios, such as 
brush holders, brush boxes, paper weights, and water droppers, began to be 
produced in increasing quantities after the Wanli period (1573-1620). Porcelain 
brush pots — also essential for a scholar’s studio — may therefore be included 
in this list. The manufacture of porcelain brush pots reached its height in the 
middle of the Kangxi period.® 

During the Transitional period, two types of brush pots may be observed. The 
first type is cylindrical with curving sides, a flared rim and a flat base. The shape 
resembles that of a beaker vase, but is shorter. The edge of the base 1s slanted 
slightly inwards. This first type was produced at an earlier date than the 
second.” 

The second type is also cylindrical but with straighter sides, a straight rim and 
a flat or slightly stepped bases. In size they vary from about 18 centimetres to 
about 25 centimetres in height, and about 10 centimetres to 22 centimetres in 
diameter. Brush pots of earlier dates were taller and narrower. Later, the 
diameter gradually increased while the height decreased. By the middle of the 
Kangxi period, brush pots had become nearly square.® It is believed that these 
differences in the shape of brush pots can be used as evidence in dating an 
undated piece. The Xixiang Ji brush pot described above (pl. 53) has a squarer 
form and is of a shape closer to that of the middle Kangxi period. Hence it may 
be dated to the late Transitional period. There are also three brush pots of this 
type inscribed with cyclical dates equivalent to 1637, 1655 and 1660.% 


E. Dishes 
Dishes are one of the most useful functional vessels produced in porcelain. 
During the Transitional period, dishes were produced in great quantities, perhaps 
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not for purely functional purposes alone, but for decoration also. Those 
produced for foreign markets in the late Ming period are mainly in the styles of 
Tiangi, Shunzhi, and Kraak wares. They are different from those for the home 
market not only in decoration, but also in shape; they have, for example, more 
flattened rims and more eccentric forms. 

The few examples of dishes with dated marks of the late Ming period were 
coarsely made, and were of inferior quality to those produced for export.” This 
situation did not change until the early Kangxi period. Four types of dishes for 
the home market may be observed during the Transitional period. They all have 
rather flat or shallow bodies with gently curving sides and stepped bases. The 
main difference is in the shape of the rims. 

Dishes of the first type are usually heavily potted, and have foliated rims in 
the shape of sun flowers or lotus flowers. Two examples of dishes bearing marks 
of dates equivalent to 1628 and 1645 made in this shape are in the Whitehouse 
collection and the Percival David Foundation.’! 

Dishes of the second type have straight rims, while the third type have everted 
rims. Both are well potted with thinner bodies and a fine finish. The third type 
is a shape evolved from the second one and 1s therefore later in date. Two dishes, 
bearing the cyclical dates equivalent to 1658 and 1666, are in the Peking Palace 
Museum and Ernst Chin Collection.” The fourth type with flattened rims 
appeared about 1671 or 1672. Dishes of this group are bigger than those of the 
other groups with diameters ranging from 30 to 37 centimetres. This group is 
elaborately decorated in combinations of cobalt blue and copper red. Two pieces, 
bearing cyclical dates equivalent to 1671 and 1672, are in a private collection and 
in the Percival David Foundation.” The dishes discussed in this paper are all of 
the three latter types. 


II. Supplementary Decorative Motifs 

Like the figures painted on Transitional porcelain, the popular decorative motifs 
are also full of variety. The method of applying different decorative motifs, the 
characteristics of the decoration, and the varying popularity of the different 
motifs as represented by this group of porcelain decorated with fictional themes, 
can be examined and assessed by considering in turn five groups: border designs, 
and four kinds of landscape motifs, 1.e. trees, foliage, celestial symbols, and 
other landscape elements. 


A. Border designs 
Border designs on Transitional porcelain are of great variety, and are used in 
combination with old and new features. Border designs are commonly applied 
on vases of various shapes, incense burners, brush pots, and boxes. They may 
also found on dishes, bowls, and fish bowls. 

Border designs are applied using two techniques: incising, also called anhua 
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in Chinese, and painting. The incising technique is more popular on vases, 
incense burners and brush pots. Bands of incised scrolls are commonly applied 
along the rims or bases of these vessels. The painting technique is used 
throughout the whole period and is applied to wares of various shapes. 

As for the decorative motifs, they can be divided into three categories: leaf 
pendants, floral patterns, and geometric patterns. 


1. Leaf pendants 

The banana leaf pendant is one of the most common border motifs on Transition- 
al porcelain (pls. 22, 25, 45, 60). This motif 1s popular in Chinese art for its 
ornamental appearance, and also because It Is a literary symbol of self-education. 
It can be found applied on blue and white porcealin as early as the Yuan dynasty. 
This motif was applied continuously on blue and white porcelain of the Ming 
dynasty and can commonly be seen on porcelain of the late sixteenth century in 
different degrees of stylisation. 

In the Transitional period, leaf pendant patterns are most commonly painted 
on wares of a tall round shape, such as Rolwagen vases, beaker vases and bottle 
vases, but may also be found on jars and mugs. This motif is represented in 
several different manners. Some of the pendants are drawn with foliated 
outlines; some have straight lines and are simplified into triangles. Others are 
drawn with curving lines and sharp points, resembling Arabic arches, in the 
centre. The central rib of the leaf is indicated by a white triangular stripe. In 
addition, in some instances, finely ornamented white stripes, foliated or S-curve 
scrolls decorate the borders of the pendants. 

This motif is painted either on the neck or on the shoulder and the lower section 
of a piece of porcelain. It is most common to place the leaf pendants hanging 
downwards from the rim or from the shoulder lines, although occasionally they 
are also painted in an upward position. With very few exceptions, all the pendant 
leaves are painted in one layer, and are arranged in alternating sizes. Ina few 
instances, patterns of ornamental fungus are found placed between the leaf 
pendants. One such example can be seen on the Victoria and Albert Museum 
bottle vase, depicting a scene from the Xixiang J1 (pl. 45). The pendant leaf motif 
was most popular in the late Ming period. It was continuously used until the early 
Kangxi period, but it seems to have been gradually replaced by floral and plant 
patterns at that time. 


2. Floral and bird patterns 

This category includes representations of floral scrolls in bands, various kinds 
of floral branches, such as lotuses, chrysanthemums, and peonies (pl. 25). There 
are also stylised tulips and fungi. Bands of floral scrolls were one of the most 
popular border decorations on Transitional porcelain. They are applied by two 
techniques, either painted or incised. 
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Bands of painted floral scrolls in the Wanli style are a popular motif and are 
used most often on vases of various shapes, tankards, teapots, and other vessels 
associated with European tableware (pls. 22, 45, 55, 56, 60). This motif is most 
frequently used together with tulips (pl. 56) and leaf patterns (pl. 45). Sometimes 
this motif alone is painted on the centre part of a piece to separate different 
sections of the decoration. 

Bands of incised floral patterns are a common motif on vases, incense burners, 
and brush pots of the Chongzhen period. They are placed along the rims or 
shoulders of these wares, and are a variation of the incised wave pattern (pl. 60). 
This motif most frequently appears on vases together with the pendant leaf 
pattern (pl. 22). Both motifs may be regarded as typical patterns on the porcelain 
of the first half of the Transitional period. However, on the borders of incense 
burners and brush pots, these motifs are applied alone without supplementary 
border motifs. This pattern may also be used as an alternative to the painted floral 
scrolls of the Wanli style on different pieces. One such example can be seen on 
the Victoria and Albert Museum bottle vase (pl. 45). The alternation of these 
patterns might lead to the conjecture that not only the generally accepted painted 
floral scrolls in Wanli style, but also the incised floral scrolls were used in the 
late Ming period, and therefore both might be an aid in dating. 

It should be noted that the group of porcelain decorated with anhua patterns 
was ascribed by the Chinese scholar Ye Peilan to the middle of the Kangxi period. 
His theory was contested by Stephen Little in Chinese Ceramics of the 
Transitional Period, in which he set their dates in the late Ming period on the 
evidence of decorative motifs.” 

Broader bands of floral scrolls with chrysanthemum flowers or fungi are 
painted on the necks or on the middle sections of the Rolwagen vases or beaker 
vases. These motifs are intricately painted with connected curving scrolls 
evolving from tendrils. Sometimes these motifs alternate with floral and fruit 
branches. The latter motifs became most popular on the blue and white porcelain 
and enamelled wares of the early Kangxi period. It is observed that, during the 
Kangxi period, border designs were painted more elaborately and pictorially than 
ever before. 

In some instances, floral motifs are framed in panels, roundels and other kinds 
of patterns. The tulip motif was introduced into China by the Dutch East India 
Company, and was popularly used on export wares between 1637 and 1657, 
according to the Company’s records (pl. 56). This motif is commonly seen 
painted on the necks of Transitional vases, but can also be found as a border 
pattern on dishes of Kraak ware. 
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3. Geometric and other patterns 

Geometric patterns include wave-pattern motifs and other forms composed of 
straight lines. Other landscape elements that can be observed include bamboo, 
fruit branches, rocks with plants, insects, and star-constellation symbols. 

Incised wave patterns, simply indicated by means of parallel undulating lines, 
can be found on vases of the early Transitional period (pl. 60), while similar 
patterns can be found painted on porcelain of the early Kangxi period. 

Other geometric patterns include motifs composed of straight lines forming 
various interlocking designs and key-fret patterns. Such motifs are framed in 
narrow bands painted on the necks or bases of the vases, brush pots, and boxes, 
and were particularly popular in the early Kangxi period. One example of 
interlocking designs can be seen on the Xixiang Ji brush pot (pl. 53). A meander 
pattern can be seen on the borders of the Xixiang J1 box (pl. 46). 

Young bamboos are painted on the borders of vases and brush pots throughout 
the period, and also on dishes of the Kangxi period. Bamboos often appear 
together with other flower, bird, insect, and rock motifs. Together they form 
splendid borders.” 

Fruit branches, particularly pomegranate, were a favourite motif during the 
latter part of the Transitional period. They often appear in various combinations 
with plants, insects, and rocks. This is a motif that had already been used for 
border designs in the Jiajing period (1522-1566), and was popular on the Kraak 
ware of the Wanli reign. On Transitional ware, this motif was commonly used 
on vases dating from the early Qing period.” 

One special motif which is seen on Transitional porcelain of the late Ming 
period is a symbol consisting of five circles (pl. 45, 56). The biggest circle in the 
centre is surrounded by four smaller ones on the four sides. This motif often 
appears together with the other border motifs of tulips, leaf pendants, and bands 
of floral scrolls in the Wanli style. Motifs similar to this are found on porcelain 
of the Jiajing period, and were popularly used on the borders of the Kraak ware 
of the Wanli period. On Kraak ware, this motif is found painted above cloud 
patterns; which suggests that its symbolism is derived from celestial constel- 
lations. The dating of this motif has been confirmed as coming from the Tianqi 
period, since it has also been found painted on the exterior of an enamelled dish 
in a Japanese collection which has a mark of the Tianqi period in a double circle 
on the base.” This motif seems to have disappeared by the early Kangxi 
period. 


B. Landscape elements in the main decoration 

Landscape painting has been revered in Chinese art since the Six Dynasties 
(317-589). This particular concept of beauty arising from a reverence for nature 
is peculiar to Chinese art, and it has led to the immense popularity of landscape- 
drawing on all kinds of decorative surfaces. It is therefore no accident to find 
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that landscape elements are used on every piece of porcelain of the group dealt 
with in this paper. They are often used to complete the painting of the scene 
constituting the decoration. Sometimes, however, they may also have allegorical 
meanings. By the late Ming period, the use of fixed pattens for drawing 
landscapes, encouraged by the popularity of woodblock prints, was practised by 
artists and decorators in all kinds of artistic media. Likewise, fixed patterns for 
landscape settings can be observed on Transitional porcelain. Although similar 
motifs are used repeatedly on different pieces, it is possible to detect certain 
variations of the motifs and of the way they were combined which can be 
regarded as typical of Transitional porcelain. Popular landscape elements used 
on Transitional porcelain may be divided into four groups: trees, foliage, celestial 
symbols, and other items. 


1. Trees 

Critics used to regard the banana tree as the most typical type used on 
Transitional porcelain, but neglected other trees. Studies have since shown that 
during the Transitional period, the willow tree is more frequently used than the 
banana tree, and the study of this group in figurative scenes confirms this. In 
addition, pine trees, bamboo and peach trees are as common as the banana. 
Naturally, different kinds of trees often appear on the same piece of porce- 
lain. 

The willow tree was popular throughout all four reigns of the Transitional 
period. In Chinese literature, the willow tree is associated with scenes of 
departure, but in decoration it is often used out of context. Willow trees were 
painted on blue and white porcelain as early as the fourteenth century. They have 
been a popular motif on porcelain ever since. 

Two methods of depicting willows can be observed. The earlier method was 
to draw the tree with many long thin lines hanging down from the top branches. 
The abundant foliage is indicated by many small fine strokes along the branches. 
This type of willow can be seen in plates 38 and 40. It is used in the Tianqi, 
Chongzhen, Shunzhi, and early Kangxi periods. In the early Kangxi period, 
perhaps as a result of mass production, a mannerized style developed where the 
small strokes applied along the branches of the willow tree diminished or 
disappeared completely. Instead, broad washes were applied over the top of the 
branches to indicate foliage, thus giving a coarser impression (pls. 28, 31 and 
41). 

Pine, bamboo, and plum trees are traditionally called the ‘Three Friends of 
Winter’ by the Chinese, and are favourite subjects in painting. The first two are 
common, and are realistically painted on Transitional porcelain, but plum trees, 
although also popular, are only indicated in a stylized manner. Pine trees 
symbolise longevity, and are therefore associated with and appear in the scenes 
of Eight Immortals. Representations of pine trees on porcelain of the early 
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Kangxi period can be seen on plates 33, 36, 39, and 66. They show different ways 
of drawing pine trees as if reflecting the different types illustrated in the Sancai 
Tuhu.” 

Since the Song dynasty, bamboo has been another subject much favoured in 
Chinese art. It was used to decorate ceramics in the Song dynasty, but it did not 
become popular until the Yuan and the Ming dynasties.” During the Transitional 
period, bamboo trees were delicately painted in clusters with thin trunks. Their 
leaves were painted with either ‘dotting in the form of “~’ or ‘dotting in the form 
of 4+’. Sometimes, bamboo leaves, either pointing upward or inverted, were 
painted alone without their branches. The use of bamboo trees can be seen in 
plates 43 and 45. 

During the Transitional period, the banana tree was most common in late Ming, 
and continued into the early Kangxi period. This motif is most common on taller 
wares with round vertical shapes, such as Rolwagen vases, beaker vases, 
pear-shaped vases, and is also to be found on the saucer dishes of the early Qing 
dynasty. Banana trees can also be seen painted on the blue and white ware of 
the fourteenth century, and were commonly used in the late fifteenth and the 
sixteenth centuries. 


2. Foliage 

Popular leaf motifs used in the Transitional period include leaves of the Tree of 
Heaven (chunye dian), Cypress needles, palm leaves, bamboo leaves, abstract 
leaf designs such as small circles, and small V-shaped strokes (yangtou dian). 

The leaf of the Tree of Heaven is painted with four or five short thin lines 
radiating from the central point to form a circular shape. Short strokes are 
painted along the edges of the lines to form a V (pls. 22, 32, 45, 59, 60, 61). This 
motif is painted either on the ground or as leaves on trees. It is one of the most 
common leaf patterns used during the Tiangi, Chongzhen and Shunzhi periods. 
The use of this motif seems to have greatly declined during the Kangxi 
period. 

Cypress needles are represented with one short central vertical line with 
numerous short slanting lines attached on both sides of the central line to form 
either a V or an inverted V (pl. 3). This motif is found on top of rocks and 
mountains, but sometimes stands by itself. It appears on ware of the Tianqi and 
Chongzhen periods, but seems to have disappeared in the Kangxi period. This 
motif often appears together with other foliage motifs such as the Tree of 
Heaven, or circular dots and V-shaped strokes. 

Palm leaves are painted with broad strokes with sharp points radiating from 
the centre, forming either a circular or a semi-circular shape. This motif can be 
seen on the porcelain of the Chenghua period, and was already popular in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. During the Transitional period, it appeared on 
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porcelain of the Chongzhen period and was still in use in the early Kangxi 
period. 

Young bamboo leaves have been mentioned earlier. They were painted on the 
ground or on top of rocks. This motif was either painted in single broad lines or 
in double outlines. During the Transitional period, they were most popular in the 
Chongzhen period, but their origin on blue and white porcelain can be traced back 
to the Yuan dynasty (pl. 38). 

An abstract leaf design consisting of small circles clumped together was always 
painted on the tops of rocks, but never appeared on trees (pl. 24, 25, 31, 32, 43, 
64). This pattern was popular in both the Chongzhen and Kangxi periods. In the 
Chongzhen period, it often appeared together with the leaf patterns of the Tree 
of Heaven and small V-shaped strokes. 

Another abstract design of small V-shaped strokes was one of the most popular 
leaf patterns in the Transitional period. It was indicated either by a V or ina loose, 
inverted semi-cicular stroke (pl. 36). Although it appeared as early as the Jiajing 
period, this motif was most popular in the late Ming period, and was continually 
used up to the early Kangxi period. It very often appeared together with the Tree 
of Heaven leaf pattern. 


3. Celestial inotifs 

Celestial symbols such as the sun and moon, clouds, and star constellations were 
very common on Transitional porcelain. They were painted in different styles 
and manners in the different reigns. Sometimes they were painted singly, though 
they might also appear in various combinations on any one piece. 

The circular shape used to represent both sun and moon is one of the most 
common patterns on Transitional porcelain, and is used throughout this period. 
Its popularity is perhaps due to the use of the sun as a symbol of prosperity and 
obtaining promotion in Chinese culture. It was commonly painted on Chinese 
blue and white porcelain and was already very common on Kraak ware of the 
Wanli period. On Transitional porcelain, two suns may appear at the same time 
on the same piece; one example can be seen on the 1625 incense burner in the 
British Museum (pl. 59). In addition, the moon was also represented by 
semi-circular crescent shapes, so as to distinguish it from the sun (pl. 40, 45). This 
symbol appeared on Chinese porcelain as early as the Song dynasty, on the 
moulded Ding and Northern celadons.*! 

The symbol for the star constellation consists of small circles joined by short 
straight lines. This motif was used on Ding ware in the Song dynasty, as well as 
on the blue and white porcelain of the Jiajing and Wanli periods. During the 
Transitional period, the motif was seen most commonly on the dishes of the early 
Kangxi period (pls. 38, 41, 50). It often appeared together with clouds, but not 
necessarily with the moon. 

Clouds are one of the oldest traditional decorative motifs on Chinese porce- 
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lain. Indicated by various forms of circles, scrolls, and undulating lines, they 
were used to decorate borders or to enrich the drawing of the main design. During 
the Transitional period, three different methods of depicting clouds can be 
observed. The first, and also the earliest, was to depict the cloud by means of 
several concentric elongated C-shaped strokes facing in either direction. The 
curving back of the C was more thickly painted. The line then tapered away into 
fine points. The motif was combined with a pattern of fine undulating lines (pls. 
22, 59). This type of cloud, popular in the Tianqi and Chongzhen periods, was 
also used to encircle the rocks which served to separate the beginning and the 
ending of the scenes. The second type of cloud was represented by stylised spiral 
patterns like small whirlpools (pls. 29, 45, 65). Sometimes they were painted close 
together, one after another, so as to function as partitions between the beginning 
and the ending of a scene. This is a mannered style evolving from the first type, 
and was popular about the Shunzhi period. The third type is painted with fine 
undulating lines which evolved into gentle curves at the ends. This type of cloud 
appears in the early Kangxi period, and is drawn on both blue and white and 
polychrome enamelled porcelains (pls. 40, 48). 

One type of cloud motif often found painted in the background of Transitional 
porcelain of late Ming and the Shunzhi period, is one in which many small clouds 
are formed into a V-shaped composition surrounding the base of mountain peaks 
or similar objects. In the Tianqi and Chongzhen reigns, clouds which form 
V-shapes are often composed of tiny hook strokes. Triangular shaped mountain 
peaks are painted inside the V-shapes (pl. 64), while in the later period, the 
V-shaped forms consisted of stylised spirals in S-shapes. Mountains or roof-like 
objects are painted inside them. Sometimes, vegetation is seen growing along the 
roof edges (pl. 32). This motif seems to have disappeared in the Kangxi 
period. 


4. Other inotifs 
Other popular and characteristic motifs painted on this group of Transitional 
porcelain include Taihu rocks, city walls, and flames. 

Rocks of various shapes may be considered an essential element on Transition- 
al porcelain, as they appear on almost every piece. However, the use of Tathu 
rock was more limited. Taihu rock, grotesque in shape and hollow in the centre, 
symbolically implies the independent and uncompromising personality of a 
scholar. It is a subject beloved of Chinese painting, and has been a popular motif 
on Chinese porcelain since the Song dynasty. During the Transitional period, this 
motif was most popular on Chongzhen period vases and dishes of the early 
Kangxi period (pls. 22, 33). 

City walls were usually rectangular with crenellated tops. This motif had been 
painted on porcelain since the Jiajing period, and continued into the Tianqi and 
Chongzhen periods (pl. 59). 
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Flame motifs, indicated by W-shapes drawn in various directions, or by 
vertical weaving lines, are another common pattern used by Transitional 
porcelain painters. They were used on the ware of the Jiajing and Wanli periods, 
and continued to be used during the Qing dynasty. They commonly appeared 
together with clouds and are associated with battle scenes and warrior-like 
figures, to enhance the warlike and fearful atmosphere of the scene. In the 
Transitional period, this motif could be drawn either in a lively manner in forms 
which resembled flowing ribbons or could be simplified into abstract and stylised 
W-patterns. This motif is more common on the porcelain of the Chongzhen 
period, but is also used in the early Qing period (pls. 59, 64). 

The above discussion shows that the decorative motifs used on Transitional 
porcelain — such as the border design of banana leaf pendants, landscape 
elements of pine trees, bamboos, willows, Taihu rocks, and the celestial symbols 
of sun, moon, clouds, and star constellations — originated in the Song and the 
Yuan dynasties. Furthermore, it demonstrates that many motifs of the Transi- 
tional period relate closely to those of the Jiajing and Wanli periods, for instance 
the manner of painting borders, and the spontaneous way of drawing landscape 
and other decorative elements. It is no surprise to find that Kraak wares of the 
Wanli period and Transitional porcealin have many commom elements. In fact, 
the decorative elements found on Transitional porcelain that can be described 
as new are limited to a few motifs such as tulips and the occasional appearance 
of Western figures.” The remainder are traditional motifs but arranged ina more 
pictorial manner, and in an increasing variety of combination. 

As has already been pointed out, evolution can be detected in the use of 
landscape elements in composition from late Ming to the early Kangxi period. 
In the late Ming period, landscape elements were more tightly packed in and were 
spread over the whole decorative surface; as a result, the representation of the 
scene was more diversified. During the Shunzhi period, the late Ming style and 
choice of motif continued but they were arranged in a more careful and selected 
composition, a feature that continued to the Kangxi period. In the early Kangxi 
period, the use of the supplementary elements was reduced, therefore the subject 
matter of the main scene became more pronounced and the painting shows more 
uniformity. Meanwhile, border decoration on the porcelain of the Kangxi period 
was elaborated and enriched. New patterns were incorporated, and thus the 
repertory of decoration was enlarged. 


III. Marks on the bases 

Marks on the bases are not commonly used on this group of porcelain. Even so, 
different kinds of marks can be found — such as the marks of Chenghua, Jiajing, 
Kangxi, Yutang Jiagi, floral sprays, empty circles, pictures, as well as dates and 
the name of the decorator. Those used on wares which depict the Xixiang J1 have 
been discussed in Part II. 
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In the Tiangqi period, cyclical dates equivalent to 1625 and the name of a woman 
decorator, Wu Dongxiang, are inscribed on the base of one incense burner 
painted with a scene from the Romance of the Three Kingdoms (pl. 59), in the 
collection of the British Museum. Putting the names of the potter or decorator 
on the porcelain seems more common in the late Ming period. However, apart 
from some rare examples, wares of the late Ming period in this group generally 
have no marks. In the Shunzhi period, the 1658 dish in the Royal Scottish 
Museum has the mark of Yutang Jiaqi ina double circle (Pl. 69). This hallmark, 
written in rectangular characters resembling those of the seal style, provides an 
important example for distinguishing the written style of the Shunzhi period. The 
same mark on the base of the 1668 bowl is written in the somewhat unbalanced 
regular style common in the Kangxi period. During the Shunzhi and early Kangxi 
periods, the six-character mark of Jiajing is most commonly written on the bases 
of dishes depicting scenes from Xixiang Ji. Hallmarks are not to be found on 
those groups of porcelain painted with scenes from the X1xiang Ji and The Three 
Kingdoms. 

Just as different styles of written characters were used for marks, so were 
inscriptions on the body of the wares written in different styles. It can be 
observed that angular styles of writing are often used in the late Ming and 
Shunzhi periods, and continued to the early years of the Kangxi period, while 
a more irregular and carefree style was used through the Kangxi period. 

On the whole, during the sixty years of the Transitional period, it is interesting 
to find that while various kinds of marks were used, there are only very few 
pieces bearing genuine reign marks. 

On the basis of the material yielded by the above studies, the use and 
popularity of the different stories at different times in the Transitional period can 
be further analysed to indicate the multitude of fashions. 


IV. Subject Matter 

In the history of Chinese porcelain various scene from drama were first depicted 
on Cizhou ware and the blue and white ware of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. Scenes from the XixiangJ1, the Romance of the Three Kingdoms, and 
Lii Dongbin were used at that time. During the Ming dynasty, various fictional 
scenes, besides the Xixiang Ji, were found depicted on wares of the Jiajing 
period and on Kraak wares of the Wanli period. In the Jiajing period, among 
others, the theme of the Eight Immortals was particularly popular, encouraged 
by the Jiajing Emperor, who was himself a devouted Taoist. 

In the Transitional period, the development of fictional themes as decoration 
on porcelain may be divided into three phases. The Tianqi period represents the 
first phase. This was an initial period, when certain scenes which were going to 
be used again at a later date began to make their appearance. Religious themes 
can also be seen depicted on Tianqi and late Ming polychrome and blue and white 
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porcelain exported to Japan during that period. However, the Xixiang Ji does 
not seem to have been a favourite subject during this phase as no examples of 
it have been found so far. At this time, most decorations are drawn in a 
spontaneous and carefree manner and are very expressive. 

The second phase can be defined as being from the Chongzhen period to the 
end of the Dutch East India company trade in 1657. During this period, trade with 
the Dutch East India Company was flourishing, and this undoubtedly influenced 
the production of porcelain. During this phase, the use of various fictional 
subjects became more common; they are mainly painted on wares of tall, vertical 
shape. Among different stories, the Romance of the Three Kingdoms is the most 
favoured. In addition, various fictional scenes from different categories were 
also widely used but there seems to have been no system in the choice of 
representation. The popularity of using figures as decoration, whether they had 
a fictional connotation or not, was mentioned in the Batavia register for the year 
1635.” In this year, the record stated that wooden models painted with all kinds 
of Chinese figures were sent to the potters to be copied. However, an examina- 
tion of the decorative subjects on export ware reveals that the majority were 
decorated with themes of ‘good wishes’, figures with horses and swords, and 
some with scholarly themes. Those with fictional connotations are less com- 
mon. 

The third phase can be considered as running from late Shunzhi (after 1657) 
to the end of the Transitional period. In this period, influenced by the disturban- 
ces of war and the official ban on sea trade, the amount of porcelain produced 
for export must have been greatly reduced, and the number of different stories 
depicted therefore also diminished. Certain sorts of theme seem to have been 
drastically reduced, or even disappeared altogether: for example, there are very 
few examples of scenes of loyal ministers based on historical stories; scenes from 
the Three Kingdoms also seem to have lost their popularity. As mentioned 
previously, the reason for this may also have been political, for the new Manchu 
rulers prohibited expressions of loyalty to the previous dynasty. Possibly 
influenced by the suppression of one theme, the themes of love and religion 
became more popular, as may be observed from the contemporary popularity of 
scenes from the Xixiang Ji and of the Eight Immortals. 

In this last phase, anew phenomenon began to emerge: different episodes from 
one literary work were used more systematically, several separate scenes or a 
complete series of episodes might be used to decorate one piece of porcelain. 
In other words, the design section in the pottery workshop seems better 
organized: patterns were more carefully and systematically chosen for use, and 
the anarchy of the late Ming period seems to have begun drawing to an end. 
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Part V 


Conclusion 


The term ‘Transitional porcelain’ covers a wide range of products of varying 
quality for both the domestic and foreign markets, all produced in private kilns 
in Jingde Zhen during the years between about 1620 and 1683. Although during 
this period, porcelain production was interrupted by wars which had been raging 
for many years in Jingde Zhen, a substantial amount of work was accomplished. 
Many export wares were made after Western models in shape; however, in 
general, Chinese shapes as well as styles of decoration and motifs were 
dominant. 

Even though the group of Transitional porcelain decorated with recognizable 
fictional themes forms only a small portion of all the porcelain produced from 
1620 to 1683, it undoubtedly represents the finest and most characteristic type 
of the entire production of this period. Regarding the depiction of fictional 
themes, different stories were popular at different periods, and on porcelain of 
different shapes. For example, the X1xiang Ji is mainly found on porcelain of 
flatter and more open shapes, such as dishes of the early Qing period. In contrast, 
the Romance of the Three Kingdoms is much more likely to be found on 
round-shaped porcelain, such as vases and jars of the late Ming period. The most 
common method of decoration is to paint one scene of a story on one piece of 
porcelain, but occasionally, several scenes from one story are painted together 
on one piece. Even though one type of figural composition may be used on 
several pieces of porcelain, no one pattern has been repeated in exactly the same 
way. The painters of porcelain often used their imagination to alter the design 
In order to suit the particular shape of their ware. In so doing, they demonstrated 
the level of their decorative ability and artistic creativity. 

There is no doubt that woodblock prints of an earlier or contemporary period 
were used as patterns for painting on porcelain. Considering the method of 
portraying the Xixiang Ji on Transitional porcelain, it seems likely that the 
depiction of complete episodes from one popular tale either individually or 
combined on one piece of porcelain, was a not uncommon practice at that time. 
Furthermore, different sets of woodblock illustrations of one tale could be used 
by pottery painters in different workshops at the same time, and since different 
workshops could specialize in different shapes, variety in decoration increased 
accordingly. Although many pieces of Transitional porcelain have been lost, the 
decoration on Transitional porcelain may be thus reconstructed to considerable 
extent, on the bases of the special techniques of Chinese narrative literature and 
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the close relationship between woodblock illustrations and designs on porce- 
lain. 

The dating of Transitional porcelain is a problem which has puzzled experts 
and been a matter of confusion for some time. The study in this paper, drawing 
on the aspects of styles of drawing, comparison with dated pieces and woodblock 
prints, as well as on the parts of shapes, minor decorative motifs and marks, 
suggests that it is connected with the previous Jiajing and Wanli period and a 
continuation of new development of the middle of the Kangxi period. In dating 
the Transitional porcelain of the Qing period, the observations made by the 
contemporary historian Ye Mengzhu have also been taken into account, and the 
chronology suggested in this paper has to a substantial extent coincided with 
them. Ye Mengzhou commented in Yueshi Bian that in the early Chongzhen, 
early Shunzhi and the Kangxi period betwen 1674 and 1688, porcelain was of 
inferior quality, while in the early Kangxi period from 1662 to 1673, the best 
porcelain was produced. In this comment, he puts the ending of the chaotic 
period in Jingde Zhen at 1688, which is five years later than that described in other 
historical records. Ye Mengzhu’s observation is believed to be applicable to the 
ware for domestic markets. There are four general criteria for determining the 
authenticity of ceramics: first, shape; second, decoration — each era has its own 
style and characteristics; third, raw material for body, glaze and colour — 
different materials were used in different periods; last but not least, the mark on 
the base.” These four criteria are also believed suitable for dating Transitional 
porcelain.® 

The designs of fictional themes on Transitional porcelain demonstrate a great 
deal of variety in the choice of subject and the manner of decoration. They were 
painted on wares of many different kinds, and had a profound influence on later 
porcelain decoration. The decoration on Transitional porcelain is vigorous, 
descriptive and graceful, reflecting the charm and dynamism of a popular art. 
Unlike imperial ware, Transitional porcelain is full of unaffected and unres- 
trained beauty conveyed by the most competent and sophisticated technique. 
This explains why, for three hundred years, Transitional porcelain has attracted 
the attention of so many collectors in different continents: it is a kind of art in 
which beauty and practicality, innovation and tradition, as well as popularity and 
prestige are combined in one. 
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NOTES 


Fu Yang, Qinghua Ciqi, Peking, 1957. 

James Cahill, Chinese Painting, Geneva, 1977, 144. 

James Cahill, ed., Shadows of Mt. Huang, Berkeley, 1980, 19-24. 
Ibid, 7-14. 


Zhou Wu, ‘Tan Huipait Banhua’ (On Woodblock Prints of the Huizhou School), Meishu Yanjiu, 1981, 
no. 3. 


Shi Jun, ‘Jiezi Yuan Chuji Tupu Zhi Laiyuan’, Shuhua Lungao, Hong Kong, 1978, 186-189. 


There are different ways of categorizing Chinese novels and dramas. Lu Xun (1881—1936) divided Chinese 
novels into the following three groups: |. Miscellaneous group. 2. Records of marvels. 3. Anecdotes. (Lu 
Xun, A Brief History of Chinese Fiction, translated by Yang Xianyi and Gladys Yang, Peking, 1957). 
Shi Chongwen divided the themes of Chinese drama into: 1. The love theme. 2. Confucian themes. 3. 
Taoist and Buddhist themes. 4. The recluse theme. 5. Social justice. (Chung-wen Shi, The Golden Age 
of Chinese Drama: Yuan Tsa-chu, New Jersey, 1976). See also Appendix A. 


Xu Zhiheng, Yinliu Zhai Shuoci, in Meishu Congshu 3, ji 6, p.211. 
For a more detailed description of this play see Appendix B. 
The standard 20 acts of Xixiang Ji are as follows: 


PartI: Actl, ‘Beauty’s Enchantment’ 
Act 2, ‘The Renting of the Quarters in the Monastery’ 
Act 3, ‘A Poem and Its Response’ 
Act 4, ‘The Interruption of the Consecration Service’ 


Part II: Act5, ‘The Alarm at the Monastery’ 
Act 6, ‘The Invitation to the Feast’ 
Act 7, ‘The Breach of Promise’ 
Act 8, ‘Love and the Lute’ 


Part III: Act 9, ‘First Expectations’ 
Act 10, ‘The Fuss About the Billet-Doux’ 
Act 11, ‘Repudiation of the Billet-Doux’ 
Act 12, ‘Further Expectations’ 


Part IV: Act 13, ‘Fulfilment of the Billet-Doux’ 
Act 14, ‘Hongniang in the Dock’ 
Act 15, ‘A Feast with Tears’ 
Act 16, ‘A Surprising Dream’ 


Part V: Act17, ‘Report of Success at the Examination’ 


II. 


13. 


15. 


ZI; 


Act 18, ‘Guessing the Meaning of the Gift’ 
Act 19, ‘The Contest for the Beauty’ 
Act 20, ‘The Glorious Home-Coming’ 


This vase is illustrated in the catalogue of Eastern Ceramics: From the Collection of Gerald Reitlinger. 
Catalogue of the Memorial Exhibition, Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, 1981. No.62. In this Catalogue 
(Hereinafter cited as Eastern Ceramics) this vase is dated between 1675 to 1690. 


T. Volker, Porcelain and the Dutch East India Company: As Recorded in the Dagh-Registers of Batavia 
Castle, Those of Hirado and Deshima and Other Contemporary Papers, 1602-1682. (Hereinafter cited 
as Dutch East India Company), Leiden, 1954, 50. 


The 1634 vase is in a private collection, illustrated in Transitional Wares and Their Forerunners (Edited 
by Hin-cheung Lovell, Hong Kong, 1981. Hereinafter cited as TW), Fig. 16; the 1637 vase is illustrated 
in TW, No. 60; the 1638 vase is also in a private collection, illustrated in TW, Fig. 17; and the 1641 vase 
is in the Ashmolean Museum collection, Oxford, illustrated in TW, Fig. 19. 


Chinese scholars tend to give a later date to what the West believes should belong to the Transitional 
period. Such a system of dating is described in the article ‘Kangxi Chao Anhua Bianshi Qinghua Ciqi’, 
Gugong Bowuyuan Yuankan, 1982, No.4, 47-48. In this article, the author Ye Peilan dates the group of 
porcelain decorated with incised bands on the borders, considered in the West as one of the characteristic 
features of Transitional porcelain, as belonging to the middle of the Kangxi period. The author also 
pointed out that this group of porcelain used to be dated as belonging to the Yongzheng period (1723-1735). 
From here we can see the uncertainty of Chinese scholars in dating this group of porcelain. It should be 
noted that Ye Peilan considered neither the collections in the West nor their decorations. The shape he 
described include brush pots and tall Rolwagen vases. Some of them bear cyclical dates. 

The system of dating these wares later is used in the Ashmolean Museum catalogue, Eastern 
Ceramics. 


Mukyukai Library is located in Tenri, Nara. Hereinafter, this edition will be refered to as the Mukyukai 
Xixiang Ji. 


An identical jar was sold at Sotheby's on 29th June, 1976, No.151. This one was sold at Christie's, July 
7th 1980, No.26. 


Arthur Spriggs, ‘Transitional Porcelain Ginger Jars’, Oriental Art 11, 1965, No.2, 95-100. 


Claudia Brown ed., Chinese Ceramics: The Wong Collection. Phoenix Art Museum Enhibition, March 
12-April 25, 1982, Arizona, 1982, No.59 (Reg. No. 69/210). 


The one in the Ashmolean Museum collection is illustrated in Eastern Ceramics, No.73 and is dated as 
1699. The second is in an unknown private collection. The third one is illustrated in TW, No.65. The 
fourth, in the Hong Kong Museum of Art, is illustrated in TW, No.91. Ye Peilan, ‘Qingdai Shunzhi 
Qinghua Ciqi’, Yuankan, 1979, No.2, 74-75. Shi Huifen, ‘Jieshao Jijian Qingdai Shunzhi Qinghua Ciqr’, 
Wenwu, 1981, No.6, 87-88. 

Jingde Zhen Taolu, Meishu Congshu 2, ji 8, bk 8, item SO. 


This book is edited by Qian Shu, published by Side Tang. 
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23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 
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Except for the poems on plates 36 and 41, the translations of poems are taken from S. I. Hsiung, The 
Romance of the Western Chamber, New York 1968. 


This dish is illustrated in TW, Fig. 26. 


A passage from Yinliu Zhai Shuoci states that ‘The painting on porcelain of the Kangxi period is the best 
in the Qing dynasty. The painting of figures resembles those of Chen Hongshou, Xiao Yuncong; landscape 
drawings resemble those of Wang Yuanqi and Wu Li; flower paintings, Hua Yan’. Yiniiu Zhai Shuoci, 
207. 


The dish dated 1671 is in a private collection. It is illustrated in Soame Jenyns, ‘The Wares of the 
Transitional Period Between the Ming and the Ch'ing 1620-1683", (Archives of the Chinese Art Society 
of America 9, 1955, 20-34.), Fig.6b. The three dishes dated 1672 are in the Percival David Foundation, 
the Winkworth collection, and a private collection respectively. They are illustrated in TW, Figs. 27, and 
106. The last one is illustrated in Later Chinese Porcelain, by Soame Jenyns, fourth edition, London, 
1977, pI. XVIII. 


Chou Wen Shuhua Hebi Xixiang Ji is a 40 page album of illustration and calligraphy spuriously attributed 
to the Ming painters Chou Ying and Wen Zhengming (1470-1559). Judging from the text and the style of 
illustration, it should belong to the late Ming period. (Chou Wen Shuhua Hebi Xixiang Ji, Shanghai, 
1911). 


The two volumes of Gelin Shicui are an anthology of dramas compiled in 1659. The compiler is 
unknown. 


The illustration of this box is published in Minsho Toji Zukan, by Takushin Kushi, Tokyo, 1968, pl.6. 
In this book, the author dates this box as belonging to the Chenghua period (1465-1487). This is obviously 
wrong. The collector of this box is not mentioned. 


Feng Xianming pointed out in a private discussion that, normally, enamel pigments were added on top 
of such a pure outline drawing for a second firing. 


This edition of illustrations is contained in Qranqiu Jueyan Tu, vol. 1. (Qianqiu Jueyan Tu, edited by Dong 
Kang, n.p., 1927). 


The inscription on the second print of this book attributes the original drawing to the painter Qian Gu 
(1508—ca. 1578). His drawings were copied by the woman painter Ru Wenshu of Wujiang in 1596. The 
woodblock cutter was Huang Yingguan, a master of Xin‘an origin who lived and worked in Hang- 
zhou. 


One such dish with a cyclical date equivalent to 1672 is in the collection of S. Winkworth, and is illustrated 
in Later Chinese Porcelain by Soame Jenyns, London, 1971, plate XVIII (1). 


For Western arguments on Chinese dating see TW, p. 35; and Stephen Little, Chinese Ceramics of the 
Transitional Period: 1620-1683, New York, 1983, 12-13. 


Denda Akira, (Zotei) Minkan Gen Zatsugeki Saisoki Mokuroku, Tokyo, 1979. 


Different groups of text of the Xixiang Ji are studied by Issei Tanaka, in ‘Jugo-roku-seiki o Chushin to 
suru Konan Chiho-geki no Henshitsu ni tsuite’ (5) (A Study of Structural Changes of Chinese Local Plays 


37. 


38. 


39. 


4l. 


42. 


43. 


45. 


in Jiangnan During the 15th and 16th Centuries). Toyo Bunka Kenkuzuo Kiyo, 1977, No.72, 283—440. 
According to his study, the Xixiang Ji texts of the Ming dynasty, can be divided into four groups, on the 
basis of variations in the texts: 


1) The first group of texts has naive and unrefined expressions. They can be identified with Wu (Jiangsu) 
Drama texts (or Old Drama texts), and can be regarded as the script for village community plays. 


2) The second group of texts corresponds with Min (Fujian) Drama texts, and was used mainly for clan 
plays in landowner’ residences. The crude and simple expressions in the Wu texts were refined into 
elegant and noble language. This group was formed in the transitional stage of the development from 
village community plays to landlords’ clan plays. 


3) The third group of texts corresponds with Metropolitan Drama texts. They contain the most elegant 
expressions and are regarded as an ideal script for the performances of the clan plays of the landowner 
class. The majority of the Xixiang Ji texts seems to belong to this group. 


4) The fourth group of texts has common expressions with Hui (Xin’an) Drama texts, and can be 
considered as market play scripts to be performed for peasants and merchants. The most licentious and 
rebellious expressions were found in these texts. This group includes selected episodes from the Northern 
Xixiang Ji in the various anthologies of dramatic works published in the late Ming period. 


An original edition of Quanxiang Pinghua Wuzhong is in the Naikaku Bunka, Tokyo, Japan. Pinghua is 
a form of literature popular in the Yuan dynasty. It is written in colloquial style and was used as text for 
story-telling. 

The five kinds of Pinghua are stories based on the history of the creation of Western Zhou dynasty 
(1027-771 B.C.), the Period of the Spring and Autumn Annals and the Warring States Period (722-221 
B.C.), the Qin Dynasty (221-206 B.C.), the Eastern Han (25-221 A.D.) and the Three Kingdoms (219-280 
A.D.). 

For a more detailed description of the story of the Three Kingdoms see Appendix C. 


Liu Wu-chi, An Introduction to Chinese Literature Appendix B. Indiana, 1966, 197. 


Shan Guogiang, ‘Mingdai Gongting Huazhong de Sanguo Gushi Ticai’ (Paintings on the Romance of the 
Three Kingdoms by Ming Dynasty Court Painters), Gugong Bowuyuan Yuankan, No.1, 1981, 43-48. 


This vase is illustrated in Harry Garner, Oriental Blue and White, London 1970, pl.19. 

Luo Guanzhong, Three Kingdoms, translated by Moss Roberts, New York, 1976, 7. 

The drawing on one Cizhou pillow in the collection of the British Museum [OA 1936. 10-12.166 (45)] is 
of two figures standing in front of a simply drawn bridge. On the gate of this bridge are written three 
Chinese Characters, Sheng Xian Qiao (Bridge of Ascending to Immortality), which indicates the origin 


of this scene in the play Sheng Xian Meng (Dream of Ascending to Immortality), by Jia Zhongming. 


Chen Lingling, ‘Baxian Zai Yuanming Zaju He Taiwan Banxianxi Zhong de Zhuangkuang’. Master's 
dissertation, Chinese Culture College, Taipei, 1978. 


Dong You Ji and three other stories concerning ‘divines and devils’ written by Yu Xiangdou and Yang 
Zhihe of the Ming dynasty, were collected in one book, Si You Ji (Four Journeys). Yu Xiangdou et al., 
Si You Ji, Shanghai, 1956. 


Liu Xiang, Liexian Zhuan (Biographies of Immortals). Shanghai, 1937, Chapter 2, 22. 
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47. 
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50. 


51. 


52. 


53. 


54. 
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56. 
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59. 
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This edition was published by Wang Yunpeng, and the carving was executed by Xin‘an masters. 
Illustrations from this book are collected in Zhongguo Gudai Banhua Congkan, Shanghai, 1961. 


This vase is illustrated in the Onental Blue and White, colour plate A. 
This vase is illustrated in TW, pl.91. Also see note 19. 

See Notes 14 and 34. 

T.Volker, op. cit., 59, 60. 

Ibid., 34. 

Ibid., 62-64. 


Barbara Harrison, ‘Kraak Porcelains’, Oriental Ceramic Society of Hong Kong. Bulletin, 1980-1982, 
No.5, 29. 


Ye Mengzhu (Ca. 1628-1700), Yueshi Bian, vol. 7. This book was first published in about 1692. and the 
section on porcelain is included in Mingdai Shehu1 Jingji Shiliao Xuanbian (Selected Sources for the Study 
of Social and Economic History of the Ming Dynasty), Xie Guozhen, ed., vol.1, Fujian, 1980, 157. 

This book provides a vivid description of the quality and price of Jingde Zhen porcelain during the 
Chongzhen, Shunzhi, and early Kangxi periods in the Shanghai area. 


Five pieces of porcelain with dates of the Shunzhi period are in the collection of Peking Palace Museum. 
They are discussed by Ye Peilan in ‘Qingdai Shunzhi Qinghua Ciqi’. Gugong Bowuyuan Yuankan 1979, 
No.2, 74-75. 

Three pieces with dates of the Shunzhi period in the collection of the Shanghai Museum are discussed 
by Shi Huifeng, in ‘Jieshao Jijian Qingdai Shunzhi Qinghua Ciqi’, p. 87. 


In Chinese records there are two different dates for the appointing of officials in Jingde Zhen, one is 1681. 
the other one is 1683. In the Jiangxi Tongzhi (General Gazetteer of Jiangxi Province). first published in 
1683, a passage states that ‘In the second month of the twentieth year (of Kangxi) (equivalent to 1681), 
the court ordered the officials Xu Tingbi, Li Yanxi, Yu Heng, Zang Yingxuan and Che Erde to go to Jingde 
Zhen as supervisors in residence.’. While in Raozhou Fuzhi (Gazetteer of Raozhou Fu), printed in 1684, 
the appointment of supervisors to Jingde Zhen was mentioned as having occurred in the twenty-second 
year of Kangxi, equivalent to 1683. This year is followed by Lan Pu. in Jingde Zhen Taolu, published 
in 1815. (Jingde Zhen Taolu, Meishu Congshu 2, ji 8, 65, 66.). 


Jingde Zhen Taolu, 65. 
The beaker vase in the Hong Kong Museum of Art collection is dated 1663 (see Note 18); one blue and 
white dish in the Ernst Chin collection is dated 1666; one dish in the collection of the Percival David 


Collection is dated 1671 (reg. No. 653); a bowl in the Berlin Museum of Anthropology collection is dated 
1668, and is illustrated in plate 66. 


Yinliu Zhai Shuoci, 244. ‘Rustic character’ here might refer to their being decorated with landscape 
scenes. 


See Note 13. 
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65. 


67. 


69. 


70. 


71. 


72. 


73. 


14, 


75. 


76. 


77. 


78. 


TW, p. 193. 

See Note 19. 

Yinliu Zhai Shuoci, p. 252. 

*Kangxi Chao Qinghua Ciqi Fenqi', p. 40. 


This incense burner is illustrated in TW, pl.53, and discussed by Mao Wen Chee in ‘A Ming Blue and 
white Incense Burner with a T’ai-Ch’ang Mark’, Archives of Asian Art 23, 1969-70, pp.55-57. 


*‘Kangxi Chao Qinghua Ciqi Fenqi’, p.43. 

There are two brush pots of this shape bearing cyclical dates. The first has a cyclical date equivalent to 
1639 and is in the Gallery of S. Marchant and Son Art Company. It is illustrated in TW, p.87. Another 
piece with the cyclical date of 1666 is in the collection of the Peking Palace Museum, and is described 


by Liu Lanhua in the article ‘Kangxi Chao Qinghua Ciqi Fenqi’, p.41. 


Such evolution in the shape of this type of brush pot is pointed out by Liu Lanhua in ‘Kangxi Chao Qinghua 
Cigi Fenqi’, p.42. 


The 1637 brush pot is in the collection of Peking Palace Museum, and is illustrated in Gugong Bowuyuan 
Yuankan, 1982, No.4, plate 5. The 1655 brush pot, reg. No. C607, is illustrated in Oriental Blue and White, 
pl.64b. The 1660 brush pot, reg. No. 657, is illustrated in the Illustrated Catalogue of Underglaze Blue 
and Copper Red Decorated Porcelain, by M. Medley, London 1976, No.B657. The latter two pieces are 
in the collection of the Percival David Foundation of Chinese Art, London. 

One dish with a cyclical date equivalent to 1628 in the Whitehouse collection is illustrated in Oriental Blue 
and White, pl.59B. Another one with a cyclical date equivalent to 1634 is in Chinese Ceramics of the 
Transitional Period, Figs.13 and 13a. 

Both pieces are illustrated in Oriental Blue and White, plates 59B and 64A. 


The 1658 dish is illustrated in Gugong Bowuyuan Yuankan, 1979, No.2, plate 5. The 1666 dish is illustrated 
in TW, Fig.26. 


The 1671 dish is illustrated in ‘The Wares of the Transitional Period’, Fig. 6B. The 1672 dish is illustrated 
in TW, Fig.27. 


Chinese Ceramics of the Transitional Period, p.12. 

T. Volker, op. cit., 60. 

One of the examples can be seen on the polychrome Rolwagen vase illustrated in TW, pl.176. 
One of the examples can be seen illustrated in TW, pl.64. 


Saito Kikutaro, ed., Gosu Akae, Nankin Akae, Tokyo, 1976, pl.70. 
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79. 


80. 


81. 


82. 


83. 


85. 


Four different types of drawing pine trees are illustrated in the Arts section of Sancai Tuhui. The first 
type arranges the pine needles in the shape of a fan, and is called the ‘Chestnut Pine’. The second type 
depicts the needles like cypress, and is called the ‘Horse Tail Pine’. The third type depicts the needles 
radiating from one central point to form a circular shape, and is called the ‘Butterfly Pine’. The fourth 
type arranges the needles so that they form irregular and overlapping V-shaped patterns, and is called 
‘Needle Pine’. 


Jan Wirgin, Sung Ceramic Designs, Stockholm, 1970, p.177. 

Discussions on this motif are in the Sung Ceramic Designs, pp. 196—198., plates 84e and 93. 

Drawings of Western figures can be seen on an incense burner illustrated in ‘Chinese Porcelain of the 
Chongzhen Period’, by Stephen Little, in Oriental Art 29, 1983, No.2, Fig.23; and on a large jar in the 


collection at Hampton Court. (Arthur Lane, ‘Queen Mary II’s Porcelain Collection at Hampton Court’, 
plate 9e.) 


T. Volker, op. cit., p.37. 


‘An Interview with Professor Feng Xianming’, Chinese University Bulletin (Hong Kong), No.3, 1983, 
p.17. 


Studies from the recent discovery in the sunken ship in the Southeast Asian Sea also support the traditional 
western system of dating Transitional porcelain. See Christie’s, Amsterdam, Fine and Important Late 
Ming and Transitional Porcelain, 13 June, 1984. 


Appendix A 


Drama and the Novel in the Late Ming Period — a Resource for 
Pottery Painters 


The late Ming period was a golden age in Chinese literature, when many forms 
of Chinese literature came into being or established themselves. This was 
particularly true of the drama and the novel. 


A. Drama 

Drama is one of the earliest popular forms of literature in China. By the Song 
dynasty (906-1279), there existed two traditions of the play in China: zaju, 
‘miscellaneous plays’, also called Northern Drama; and chuanqi, ‘transmission 
of the strange’, also called Southern Drama. Zaju reached its climax in the Yuan 
dynasty, but declined in early Ming period. Instead, chuanqi — type southern 
drama, with humbler origins and coarser style, became popular. In the sixteenth 
century during the reigns of Jiajing (1522-1566) and Longqing (1567-1572), the 
Southern Drama was bolstered by the rise of a new style of singing developed 
by Wei Liangfu, a great actor from Kunshan county near present-day Shanghai; 
and this type of drama was therefore called Kunqu. It had attained full maturity 
by the second half of the sixteenth century, and became the principal literary 
type, in which the greatest authors of the age invested their talents. The most 
outstanding dramatist of this school of the late Ming period is Tang Xianzu 
(1550-1617). His. most representative work is the Peony Pavillion, which deals 
with the fabled romance of two young lovers. 

After the sixteenth century, short plays, with subjects drawn mainly from 
historical anecdote, were frequently performed at dinner parties for wealthy 
people. On the other hand, plays taken from fiction and legend, written ina more 
vulgar style, were also performed in the country markets and fairs in the Jiangnan 
area. 

However, the Northern type of drama, zaju, was far from forgotten. Around 
the last fifty years of the Ming dynasty, interest was revived in Yuan zaju. Many 
collections of Yuan plays were reprinted between 1599 and 1632. The most 
famous among them, One Hundred Yuan Plays, was reprinted in 1616. It is 
through the efforts of late Ming dramatists and playwrights that the best works 
among Yuan plays were preserved and are appreciated to this day. 


B. The Novel 
The Chinese novel developed comparatively late in the history of Chinese 
literature. Its direct prototypes are texts for storytellers and, sometimes, plays. 
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Storytelling, shuoshu, has a long history in China, and is known to have become 
popular in China by the Han dynasty (206 BC-AD 221). The text of the tales, 
huaben, recited by storytellers, which appealed to the populace, began to make 
an appearance during the Song dynasty, and reached its zenith in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. In the late Ming period, storytelling was an important 
entertainment for the people, and storytellers could frequently be seen on street 
comers and in market places. In this way, many stories, heroes, and heroines 
became familiar to the people. 

Of the different subjects recited by Ming storytellers, short stories — with 
such divisions as love stories, ghost stories, crime stories, and stories of chivalry 
— appeared to dominate. The reciting of longer stories of dynastic history, 
especially from the Three Kingdoms (220-280) and Five Dynasties (907-960) 
periods, comes second in popularity. Shuihu Zhuan, the Biography of Yue Fel, 
and Xixiang Ji, were among the popular stories recited. Indeed, huaben has a 
very intricate and long-lasting relationship with many forms of Chinese litera- 
ture. The most notable one 1s the novel. 

The structure of Chinese novels which emerged in the Yuan and early Ming 
period was based on huaben, as can be witnessed in the serialising of stories 
which break off at a crucial moment. This form of literature is called zhanghui 
xiaoshuo. The technique of writing such classical novels was developed and 
polished by the talented and imaginative writers of the Ming dynasty, which 
resulted in the production of some of the best zhanghui xiaoshuo after the middle 
of the Ming dynasty. One of the good examples is Xiyou Ji (Journey to the West), 
by Wu Cheng’en (ca. 1500-1582), based on the pilgrimage from China to India 
made by the famous Tang monk Xuan Zang (d. 644), which took sixteen years 
to complete (629-645). 

In the late Ming period, two great writers, Feng Menglong and Ling Mengchu 
(1580-1644), collected the short stories recited by storytellers and compiled them 
into books, known as the ‘Three Yan’ and “Two Pai’ respectively. With the 
appearance of these books, the development of this particular genre of the 
Chinese classical novel reached its culmination. (Chen Shou-Yi, Chinese Litera- 
ture: A Historical Introduction. New York, 1961. William Dolby, A History of 
Chinese Drama. London 1976). 

In studying the sources of the subject matter for pottery painters, it is believed 
that the storytelling in market places and streets, as well as the performances of 
plays in fairs and towns, provided the most direct knowledge for the masters who 
designed the drawings on pottery, be they professional painters or humble 
pottery decorators. It is less likely that pottery painters, many of whom might 
be illiterate, would gain information directly from written texts, although a 
well-educated designer may have done so. The style and composition of drawings 
are more often derived directly from woodblock prints commonly illustrated in 
contemporary or earlier books. 
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The parallel development of literature and art, as well as the application of 
literature to art objects, is not unique to China; it appears in art from other 
countries, such as ancient Greece. But to be able to reflect literary subjects of 
such a wide and rich content as Chinese Transitional porcelain did is indeed 
unusual. 
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Appendix B 


The Romance of the Western Chamber 


by 
Wang Shifu 


Madam Cui, widow of a Tang prime minister, 1s staying at Pujiu monastery with 
her beautiful daughter Yingying, and her adopted son Huanglang. Zhang Sheng, 
a poor but talented young scholar, comes travelling through on his way to take 
the official examination in the capital. He intends to visit his friend General Du, 
who is stationed nearby, but while visiting the Pujiu temple, he catches sight of 
Yingying and instantly loses his heart to her. He persuades the head priest to give 
him a room adjoining the Western Chamber where she is staying. 

Every night Yingying burns incense in the moonlit garden, separated only by 
a wall from Zhang’s quarters. He watches her through the wall, and they recite 
tender poems to each other. 

At the consecration service for Yingying’s father, the young couple are able 
to see each other closely for the first time, and they fall deeply in love. Yingying 
languishes in the Western Chamber, while, alone in his cold bachelor quarters, 
Zhang Sheng dreams of her. 

His first chance to prove himself a worthy lover comes when a ferocious 
warrior, Sun the Flying Tiger, who is inflamed by reports of Yingying’s beauty, 
attacks the monastery in order to carry her off. Madam Cui promises her 
daughter’s hand in marriage to anyone who can save the situation. Zhang Sheng 
accepts this challenge. He composes an eloquent letter to his friend General Du, 
asking for help. The bravest monk in the monastery, Huiming, whose strength 
lies in fighting and drinking, leaps at the chance to carry the message. General 
Du comes to the rescue and all is well. 

Afterwards, Zhang is summoned to a feast by Madam Cui to celebrate this 
success. Instead of welcoming him as future son-in-law as he expects, however, 
she goes back on her word and reveals that Yingying is already betrothed to her 
cousin Zheng Heng. 

The lovers are in great despair, and Zhang Sheng falls sick. Hongniang, 
Yingying’s cunning and scheming maid, carries love poems between them, and 
arranges for Zhang Sheng to play his lute at night to arouse Yingying’s affection, 
when she has gone to the garden to burn incense. Yingying, torn by the forces 
of passion and maidenly propriety, pretends to her maid that she Its resisting 
Zhang’s advances whereas in fact she 1s sending him billets-doux. 

Finally Yingying’s passion overcomes her sense of propriety, and through 
Hongniang’s help she secretly visits Zhang in his room in the night. 
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One month later, Madame Cui finds out about the clandestine liaison and 
blames Hongniang for letting it happen. Hongniang pleads the lovers’ cause as 
well as her own and eventually, to avoid family disgrace, Madam Cui agrees that 
they can be married on condition that Zhang passes the examination in the capital 
and gains an appointment as a high court official. 

Six month’s later, Zhang has passed the examination with flying colours, and 
is on his way home. 

Meanwhile Zheng Heng, the cousin to whom Yingying is betrothed, arrives on 
the scene to ask for Yingying’s hand in marriage. He invents a scurrilous tale of 
Zhang’s having married another woman in the capital, and persuades Madam Cul 
that he himself has first claim to Yingying’s hand. Zhang returns in time to prove 
his honesty and loyalty, and they are happily married at last. Zheng Heng, 
realising his plot has failed, dashes his brains out against a tree and dies. 


(This abstract and the following one were originally prepared for the exhibition 


‘Romance Decoration on Seventeenth and Eighteenth Century Chinese Por- 
celain’. Dec. 1979 to January 1980, Ashmolean Museum, Oxford). 
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Appendix C 


The Romance of the Three Kingdoms 


by 
Luo Guanzhong 


Written in the Yuan Dynasty, this famous novel tells of the events leading up 
to and following the fall of the Han dynasty in AD 220. 

The Han Emperor’s ruling circle has become corrupt and oppressive, and a 
secret society — the Yellow Turbans — initiates a rebellion. The Emperor 
appeals for loyal subjects to rally to his aid. Among those who respond are Liu 
Bei (a remote relation of the ruling dynasty), Guan Yu (a fugitive) and Zhang Fei 
(a pig butcher). These three take an oath in the Peach Garden, to live and die 
together as brothers-in-arms in the service of the Emperor and country. 

Liu Bei discovers that the Chancellor, Cao Cao, is plotting to overthrow the 
Emperor, so he and his brothers strike out on their own in defence of the Han, 
while Cao Cao builds up power for himself in north China. 

Liu Bei seeks out a famous sage, Zhuge Liang, known as Kongming (‘Vast 
Wisdom’), and persuades him to leave his hermit existence and become his 
military adviser. Kongming’s genius for diplomatic intrigue and military strategy 
is the inspiration for the long campaign to recover north China from Cao Cao and 
to revive the failing Han dynasty. He arranges an alliance between Liu Bei and 
Sun Quan, patriarch of the Southern Kingdom; when Cao Cao tries to invade the 
Southern Kingdom, he 1s dramatically defeated in the famous battle of the Red 
Cliffs, and is forced to retreat northward. 

Kongming then wins for Liu Bei the pivotal province of Jingzhou, around 
which the Three Kingdoms are beginning to take shape: Wei, to the north, ruled 
by Cao Cao; Wu, to the south east, the Southern Kingdom ruled by the Sun clan; 
and Shu, to the West, ruled by Liu Bei — the last hope for restoration of the 
Han. 

Kongming has promised to restore Jingzhou to the southern Kingdom as soon 
as Liu Bei has established power in Shu, but the Southern Kingdom loses 
patience and seizes it back. Guan Yu is executed and his head 1s delivered to Cao 
Cao. 

Liu Bel, in accordance with the Peach Garden Oath, now abandons his alliance 
with the Southern Kingdom to avenge his sworn brother Guan Yu. With the third 
brother Zhang Fei he mobilises Shu for an invasion of the Southern Kingdom. 
The period of the Three Kingdoms comes to a tragic close as Liu Bei fails to 
restore the Han. A four hundred year period of division and instability is to 
follow. 
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GLOSSARY OF CHINESE CHARACTERS 


on A A a WN — 


Se Se SS ee SSeS 2 Se Se oe ee eS oe ee a ee 
= OMe I DUN PWN — OE WAI RUWN WN | CUE BAIR WA WN — CO 


. Anhui 

. Bazhong Huapu 

. Cao Guojiu 

. Chen Hongshou 

. Chengshi Moyuan 

. Chongjiao Bei Xixiang Ji 
. Chou Wen Shuhua Hebi Xixiang Ji 
. Chou Ying 

. Chunye Dian 

. Chi 

. Cizhou 

. Cun 

. Dao Ma Ren 

. Dianmei Shugan Fa 

. Dingchou 

. Ding Yungpeng 

. Dong You Ji 

. Dutuo 

. Fangshi Mopu 

. Fu Yang 

. Gao Wenxiu 

. Gelin Shicui 

. Gezi Dian 

. Gongbi 

. Gu 

. Guan Yu 

. Guanyin Zun 

. Gui 

. Han Xiangzi 

. Han Zhongli 

. He Xiangu 

. Hu Yuecong 

. Huagu 

. Huang Yingguan 

. Huangshan 

. Huipai 

. Huizhou 

. Jiangxi Tongzhi 

. Jiaozhu Guben Xixiang Ji 
. Jiawu 

. Jiaye Fa 

. Jieshao Jijian Qingdai Shunzhi Qinghua Ciqi 
. Jiezi Yuan Chuyi Tupu Zhi Laiyuan 


44. Jietong Ping 


. Jiezi Dian 


46. Jiezi Yuan Huazhuan 
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47, 
48. 
49. 
50. 
S1. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 
71. 
12. 
73. 
74, 
75. 
76. 
77. 
78. 
79. 
80. 
81. 
82. 
83. 
84. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 
89. 
90. 
91. 
92. 


Jingshui Wan 

Lan Caihe 

Lan Pu 

Liexian Zhuan 

Li 

Li Tieguai 

Liu Bei 

Liu Shu Jing 

Liu Wuji 

Liu Dongbin 

Luo Guanzhong 

Li Yan 

Qingshou Xi 
Quanxiang Pinghua Wuzhong 
Quanxiang Sanguo Zhi Pinghua 
Ru Wenshu 

Sancai Tuhui 

Sheng Xian Meng 
Sheng Xian Qiao 

Sida Qishu Diyizhong 
Shi Huifeng 

Shi Jun 

Shiyu Huapu 

Shizhu Zhai Shuhua Pu 
Shuhua Lungao 

Side Tang 

Taihu Shi 

Taiping Shanshui Tu 
Tang Yin 

Tongshi Ping 

Wang Li Heping Bei Xixiang Ji 
Wang Qi 

Wang Shifu 

Wang Siy! 

Wang Yunpeng 

Wu Yuantai 

Wuxing 

Wuyin 

Xiangtui Ping 
Xiangyang Hui 

Xiao Yuncong 

Xin‘an 

Xinsi 

Xiuxiang Xixiang Shiyi 
Xixiang Ji 

Xu Zhiheng 


93. 
. Ye Mengzhu 
95. 
. Yinliu Zhai Shuoci 
97. 
. Yueshi Bian 


Yangtou Dian 
Yequ 


Yuan Zhen 


100. 
101. 
102. 
103. 


. Yutang Jiaqi 


Zhang Fei 
Zhang Guolao 
Zhima Cun 
Zhong Kui 
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Saints Google 


Plate 


Plate 


Plate 


Plate 


Plate 


Plate 


Plate 


Plate 


Plate 


Plate 


Plate 


Plate 


Plate 


Plate 


Plate 


Plate 


Plate 


Plate 


Plate 


6. 


LIST OF PLATES 


Drawing of banana trees behind a rock, from Sancai Tuhui. 
Drawing of rocks. from Sancai Tuhui. 
Drawing of cypress tree leaves. from Sancai Tuhui. 


Drawing of landscape elements on a Transitional mug. Princessehof Museum, Reg. No. 347, 
K.181. 


Drawing of a Tathu rock from Shizhu Zhai Shuhua Pu. 


Drawing of Taihu rocks on a pear-shaped vase. Diam: 9 cm. Ht: 37 cm. Princessehof Museum. 
Reg. No. 6688. 


Drawing of a Taihu rock and banana trees from Shizhu Zhai Shuhua Pu. 


Composition of a Taihu rock and banana trees on a Rolwagen vase. Ht: 45 cm. (Christie's, Fine 
Chinese and Korean Ceramics and Works of Art. Dec. 10. 1979, No. 312.) 


Drawings of trees and foliage from Jiezi Yuan Huazhuan 

a. Chunye Dian 

b. Yangtou Dian 

c. Leaves painted in outline 

d. Leaves painted in outline. 

Drawing of branches of plum trees from Jiezi Yuan Huazhuan. 

Drawing of banana trees from Jiezi Yuan Huazhuan. 

Drawing of banana trees on a Transitional beaker vase. Princessehof Museum. 


Drawing of cascade from Jiezi Yuan Huazhuan. 


Drawing of cascade on a Transitional Rolwagen vase. (Christie's Chinese Ceramics and Work of 
Art, 19th July. 1982. No. 76.) 


Drawing of clouds from Jiezi Yuan Huazhuan. 
Drawing of figures playing Chinese chess from Jiezi Yuan Huazhuan. 


Drawing of figures playing Chinese chess on a Transitional teapot. Ht: 20.5 cm. Charlottenburg 
Palace Collection, Berlin. 


Drawing of figures in conversation piece. from Jiezi Yuan Huazhuan. 


Drawing of figures in conversation on a teapot (the other side of pl.17.) 
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Plate 20. 


Plate 21. 


Plate 22. 


Plate 23. 


Plate 24. 


Plate 2S. 


Plate 26. 


Plate 27. 


Plate 28. 


Plate 29. 


Plate 30. 


Plate 31. 


Plate 32. 


Plate 33. 


Plate 34. 


Plate 3S, 


Plate 36. 


Plate 37. 
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Landscape illustration from Fangshi Mopu. Designed by Ding Yunpeng. published in 1606. 


Ni Zan style landscape painted on the interior base of a bowl dated 1668. Diam: 34.5 cm, Ht: 16 
cm. Berlin Museum of Anthropology. 


Blue and white Rolwagen vase decorated with ‘Beauty's Enchantment’ from the Xixiang Ji. Diam: 
9 cm. Ht: 30 cm. Ashmolean Museum Collection, Reg. No. 1978.2036. 


Illustration to ‘Beauty’s Enchantment’ from Chongjiao Bei Xixiang Ji. Designed and carved by 
Liu Ciquan, published in the Wanli period (1573-1619). Mukyukai Library, Tenri, Nara, 
Japan. 


Blue and white ginger jar decorated with “Beauty's Enchantment’. Ht: 25.5 cm. 


Blue and white beaker vase decorated with ‘Beauty's Enchantment’. Ht: 42.2 cm. Phoenix Art 
Museum Collection, Arizona. Reg. No. 69/210. 


Blue and white dish decorated with “Beauty's Enchantment’. Diam: 16 cm. Museum of Asiatic 
Art, Kodln. Collection. 


Woodcut illustration to "Beauty's Enchantment’ from Xiuxiang Xixiang Shiyi, published 1703. 


Blue and white dish decorated with ‘The Renting of the Quarters in the Monastery’. Diam: 19 
cm. 


Blue and white dish decorated with ‘The Interruption of the Religious Service’. Diam: 16.2 
cm. 


Woodcut illustration to ‘The Interruption of the Religious Service’ from Chongyiao Bei Xixiang 
Ji, published in the Wanli period. Mukyukai Library. Tenri. Japan. 


Blue and white dish decorated with ‘The Alarm at the Monastery’. Diam: 34 cm. Ashmolean 
Museum Collection. Reg. No. 1978.869. 


Blue and white dish decorated with ‘Zhang Sheng Handing the Letter for Rescue to Monk 
Huiming’. Diam: 15.5 cm. 


Polychrome dish decorated with ‘Zhang Sheng Handing the Letter for Rescue to Monk Huiming’. 
Diam: 33 cm. Ashmolean Museum Collection. Reg. No. C466. 


Blue and white dish decorated with ‘The Alarm at the Monastery’. Diam: 15.5 cm. 


Woodcut illustration to "The Alarm at the Monastery’ from Chongyiao Bei Xixiang Ji. Mukyukai 
Library Collection. 


Blue and white dish decorated with ‘The Breach of Promise’. Diam: 15.5 cm. 


Ilustration to ‘The Breach of Promise’. from Chou Wen Shuhua Hebi Xixiang Ji, late Ming 
edition. 


Plate 38. 


Plate 39. 


Plate 40. 


Plate 41. 


Plate 42. 


Plate 43. 


Plate 44. 


Plate 45. 


Plate 46. 


Plate 47. 


Plate 48. 


Plate 49. 


Plate 50. 


Plate SI. 


Plate S2. 


Plate 43. 


Plate 54. 


Plate SS. 


Blue and white dish decorated with "Love and the Lute’. Diam: 16 cm. Princessehof Museum 
Collection. 


Blue and white dish decorated with ‘The Fuss about the Billet-Doux’. Diam: 15.8 cm. Victoria 
and Albert Museum Collection. Reg. No. C586—1925. 


Blue and white dish decorated with ‘Repudiation of the Billet-Doux*. Diam: 21.3 cm. Ashmolean 
Museum Collection, Reg. No. 1978.838. 


Blue and white dish decorated with ‘Repudiation of the Billet-Doux’. Diam: 15.8 cm. Victoria and 
Albert Museum Collection, Reg. No. C587-1925. 


Woodcut illustration to ‘Repudiation of the Billet-Doux’ from Chongjiao Bei Xixiang Ji. 
Mukyukai Library Collection. 


Blue and white dish decorated with ‘Hongniang in the Dock’. Diam: 17 cm. Ashmolean Museum 
Collection, Reg. No. 1978.847. 


Woodcut illustration to ‘Hongniang in the Dock’ from Gelin Shicui, published 1659. 


Blue and white bottle vase decorated with ‘A Surprising Dream’. Ht: 47.50 cm. Victoria and Albert 
Museum Collection. Reg. No. 1607-76. 


Blue and white round box decorated with complete scenes from the Xixiang Ji. Ht: 23 cm, Diam: 
42 cm. 


Top roundel of the box — the scene of ‘The Interruption of the Religious Service’. 
Base of the box — the scene of ‘A Feast with Tears’. 


Woodcut illustration to ‘The Interruption of the Religious Service’ from Wang Li Heping Bei 
Xixiang Ji, published 1610. 


Roundel inside the body — the scene of *A Surprising Dream’. 
Roundel inside the cover — the scene of ‘The Glorious Home-Coming and the Marriage’. 


Illustration to "The Glorious Home-Coming and the Marriage’. from Jiaozhu Guben Xixiang Ji. 
published 1614. 


Blue and white brush pot decorated with four different scenes from the Xixiang Ji. Ht: 15 cm 
(Sotheby's sales cataloque of Chinese porcelain and works of art. 18th November, 1980, No. 
53.) 


Blue and white vase with the scene of ‘Visiting the Straw Cottage for the Third Time’. 14th 
century. Ht: 38 cm. Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 


Blue and white incense burner decorated with the scene of ‘The Oath of Fraternity in the Peach 


Garden’. Romance of the Three Kingdoms. Diam: 21 cm, Ht: 14cm. Berlin Museum of Asiatic 
Art Collection, Reg. No. B&93. 
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Plate 56. 


Plate 57. 


Plate 58. 


Plate 59. 


Plate 60. 


Plate 61. 


Plate 62. 


Plate 63. 


Plate 64. 


Plate 65. 


Plate 66. 


Plate 67. 


Plate 68a. 


Plate 68b. 


Plate 69. 
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Blue and white pear-shaped vase decorated with ‘Liu Bei Vaults the River Tan’. Ht: 39 cm. 


Woodcut illustration to ‘Liu Bei Vaults the River Tan’. Romance of the Three Kingdoms. preface 
dated 1644. 


Blue and white. Kraak ware decorated with ‘Liu Bei Vaults the River Tan’. Topkapu Saray! 
Muzesi, Istanbul, Reg. No. 35681. 


Blue and white incense burner decorated with “Rescue of A-Dou by Zhao Yun’. Diam: 22 cm, Ht: 
15 cm, dated 1625. British Museum Collection. Reg. No. 1971. 6.22.1. 


Blue and white Rolwagen vase decorated with Lord Guan. Ht: 40 cm. 


Woodblock illustration of Li Dongbin from Liexian Zhuan. reprinted by Wang Yunpeng. with 
a preface dated 1600. 


Woodblock illustration of Li Dongbin from Sancai Tuhui. published 1607. 


Blue and white round box with decoration of Li Dongbin. Diam: 20 cm. Victoria and Albert 
Museum, Reg. No. 107.1883. 


Blue and white incense burner with Li Dongbin story of ‘Passing the Test’. Ht: 21.5 cm. 
S. Marchant and Sons's Collection. 


Blue and white dish with a scene of the ‘Eight Immortals Celebrating a Birthday’. Diam: 34 cm. 
Dated 1658. Royal Scottish Museum, Edinburgh, Reg. No. 1919.339. Crown copyright. 


Blue and white bowl with a scene of the Eight immortals. Diam: 34.5 cm. Ht: 16cm, dated 1668. 
Berlin Museum of Anthropology collection. 


Blue and white beaker vase. Dated 1663. Ht: 40.4 cin. Hong Kong Museum of Art. 
Guanyin Zun. Blue and white. Phoenix Art Museum, Arizona, 65/137. 
Huagu. Blue and white. Phoenix Art Museum. Arizona, 67/41. 


Base. Blue and white dish, 1658. Crown copyright, Royal Museum of Scotland. Reg. No. 
1919.339. 
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THE METEMPSYCHOSIS IN THE MOON 


by 
David W. Pankenier 


It is a commonplace in Chinese classical literature that a particular lexical item 
may be used in a more specialized sense by one group of authors in comparison 
to another. In the majority of cases such occurrences hardly deserve comment, 
perhaps at most a brief footnote. Occasionally, however, the distribution of 
definitions in the literature 1s more or less strictly complementary between 
distinct literary or social categories whose pairing off in this way raises some 
interesting questions. This is all the more true when the word at issue is 
consistently used by the two groups to mean not just slightly different things, 
but direct opposites. 

The word po when used to refer to the *moon-soul” is just such a lexigraphic 
chameleon which has puzzled readers of Chinese poetry. As Edward H. Schafer 
has noted in Pacing the Void,' the confusion concerning this elusive concept is 
so complete that even Morohashi’s Dai kanwa jiten’ resorts to merely supplying 
the contradictory definitions without specifying which is to be preferred. In his 
discussion of po and its poetic connotations, Schafer’ points out that the 
controversy dates back to early medieval times and concerns whether po refers 
to the lighted or to the unlighted portion of the moon. In Tang and earlier poetic 
imagery, po (GSR 782 *p’ak) almost invariably refers to the illuminated portion, 
whether the thin sliver of the limb or the fully lighted "cool white” disk. This is 
hardly surprising in a term that is etymologically and phonetically related to the 
word ’white” (ba1 GSR 782 *b’ak). 

This first meaning of the term po is unambiguously attested in a literary text 
dating from the Former Han period: Liji* states that ’the moon on the third day 
forms the po.” Then, about a century later, Yang Xiong (53 B.C. —A.D. 18) gives 
a fuller explanation in his Fayan:° ’Before the moon is at its fullness, it carries 
its po in the west; after its fullness (Jiwang), it finishes its po in the east.” The 
fourth century scholiast Li Gui glosses this passage: ’’Carries’ means ’begins’. 
’Po’ means ’light’.’Carries its po in the west’ means that the light begins to 
emerge on the western face, then gradually fills out eastward; the light shrinks 
slightly on the western face, then gradually 1s extinguished eastward.” This all 
seems reassuringly straightforward, though it is worth noting here that the period 
of ’growing” po or brightness in Yang’s conception extended from the first 
appearance of the nascent moon crescent to the full moon. 

Not long afterward, Zheng Xuan (A.D. 127 — 200), in glossing the passage 
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quoted above from Liji, the moon on the third day forms the po,” remarks:° this 
means that three days after extinction the moon forms a po. Po means that there 
is a barely discernible light on the side where the brightness (one version has 
"moon’s disk’) is growing.” This 1s virtually the same definition as one finds in 
the Shuowen dictionary compiled by Xu Shen (fl. c. A.D. 100).’ There, po, 
written with the variant po° (GSR 772 *p’ak, the preferred from in W. Zhou 
bronze inscriptions), is explained as the "second day of the month following a 
long month and the third day of the month following a short month,” again 
confirming the identification of the term with the illuminated crescent and the 
waxing phase. 

In contrast now, consider what Zhang Heng (A.D. 78 — 139), the lexicographer 
Xu Shen’s contemporary and one of the most brilliant astronomers of his age, 
declares in his Ling xian (c. A.D. 120):' 


The sun is like fire and the moon like water. The fire gives off light and the water reflects it; thus 
the moon’s brightness is produced from the radiance of the sun, and the moon’s darkness (po ) is 
due to [the light of} the sun being obstructed. The side which faces the sun is fully lit, and the side 
which is away from it is dark. 


This is one of the earliest explicit statements of the mechanism of reflection by 
which the moon shines, and it occurs in a context where the mechanics of lunar 
and solar eclipses are correctly discussed. This understanding was actually 
achieved sometime between the early Warring States and the middle of Former 
Han, though Joseph Needham cites arevealing attempt to refute the correct view 
by Wang Chong (c. A.D. 80) who, inhibited by his intellectual commitment to 
organic naturalism, "preferred to believe in a rhythm emanating from the 
intrinsic natures of the celestial organisms” themselves.’ 

Nevertheless, just a century and a half later this rival notion of a ’dark” po 
was well enough established to be used in a poem entitled "The Roving Genie” 
by the renowned astrologer and commentator of the Erya, Guo Pu (276 — 324):"° 
Extinction and rebirth are like a revolving cycle, when the Moon is replete the 
po already becomes visible.” In his comment, Li Shan (630 — 689) quotes from 
the third century Kong Anguo commentary to the Shangshu: ’’on the sixteenth 
day the brightness declines and the po is born.” There is no mistake! Here we 
have unimpeachable authorities declaring po to mean precisely the opposite of 
what we have been led to expect — po refers to the dark portion of the moon’s 
disk! Furthermore, the most authoritative medieval texts on astronomy unequl- 
vocally support this interpretation. For example, the ’’Treatise on Astrology” in 
Suishu says:'' 


Now, the Moon is the germ of yin. Its shape is a circle, its substance is clarity. Where the sun's 
light makes it visible we see it as luminous, but where it is not made visible by the sun’s light we 
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call it p’o. ... On the days of the *two chords’ (i.e., first and last quarters) the sun makes its side 
visible, and a man will observe this flank — therefore half is luminous and half is p’o. 


Something is clearly amiss, for in Schafer’s apt phrase, ’black cannot be white” 
— or can it? 

A brief survey of the literature clearly demonstrates, as Schafer observed, that 
the definition of po as the part of the moon’s face in obscurity was ”a 
professional view current among court astronomers, and by no means the one 
accepted by cultivated men generally.”'* But having reached this conclusion, 
Schafer turned his attention to questions more pertinent to his discussion of 
astral lore in medieval poetry than this longstanding and rather curious contrast 
in usage. Let us pursue the matter further here. 

Anyone who studies Needham’s discussion of how the correct view of the 
mechanism of eclipses only gradually gained acceptance is left with the distinct 
impression that Wang Chong’s stubborn opposition to a mechanistic explanation 
placed him solidly within the majority opinion. Hence the idea suggests itself that 
the schism between the professionals and the poets in the matter of the meaning 
of po may also be attributable to a fundamental contrast in philosophical 
attitudes. Or, to get a bit ahead of our story, perhaps we can discern here the 
lexigraphical traces of traditionalist resistance to an advance in scientific 
understanding unpalatable to those in society most attuned to the "resonant 
frequencies” of words. The shift in meaning of po over time from the lighted to 
the unlighted portion of the moon may in fact be symptomatic of a process of 
adaptation to new knowledge. Such an intellectual adjustment would quite 
naturally have been more or less successful depending on one’s commitment to 
scientific accuracy or to the pre-existing world view. 

There can be no doubt that the moon’s po, the bright part, was originally 
thought to shine with its own self-generated light. The etymology of the term and 
the persistence of the equation "po equals light” attest to this, as does the history 
of scientific discovery — no people have progressed from believing that the 
moon shines by reflected light to the notion that it generates its own brightness. 
But eventually, improved knowledge of the mechanism by which the moon 
shines must inevitably have brought the realization to some that what had been 
thought to be the intrinsic yin light of the moon Is in fact the reflected yang light 
of the sun. In order to rescue the by now firmly rooted association of po with 
light and with yin, the recessive principle, a subtle shift in the definition of po 
became necessary — necessary, that is, for the scientists”, though not for the 
majority of poets. Thus it is particularly significant that the foremost exponents 
of the new view were the scholar-astronomers (including non-professionals like 
Guo Pu), and that the conceptual shift began to become apparent at about the 
same time as the eclipse theory was correctly formulated for the first time. 
Exactly who was primarily responsible for this ingenious bit of lexigraphic 
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legerdemain is impossible to say, although Zhang Heng appears to have played 
a leading role. In any case, he was the first to assert that po refers to the darkened 
surface of the moon and to propose a coherent astronomical argument to support 
his contention, despite solid opposition from contemporary lexicographers and 
scholiasts."’ 

Where once po had been a straightforward term referring to the lighted part 
of the moon, on the authority of Zhang Heng and others it gradually began also 
to denote a rather mysterious and ethereal luminescence associated with the dark 
portion of the moon’s disk. This transference may have been made easier by the 
existence of the phenomenon we know as "earthshine” whereby the moon’s 
darkened surface is sometimes dimly lit soon after the new moon by sunlight 
reflected from the earth. In this way the association of po with the recessive 
principle yin and with light, albeit of a somewhat whimsical variety, could be 
maintained even in the new mechanistic theory. Of course, this made it necessary 
to coin a new term for the reflected yang sunlight — guang — and to develop 
a four-phase model to describe the process of the moon’s waxing and waning for 
which a simple binary one had served since the Neolithic. In place of the ancient 
focus of ritual, the full moon,“ whose central role is apparent in the Fayan 
passage quoted above, new terms and fine distinctions appeared with which all 
the changes in the moon’s aspect could be denoted. 

But the process of assimilation of the old conceptions was not rapid, and the 
transition to the new theory was neither smooth nor complete. Just as might be 
expected, hybrid theories explaining the moon’s changing appearance were at 
first advanced in an attempt to account for the new knowledge in a manner 
congenial to the orthodox view. These typically strove to preserve the increas- 
ingly obsolete notion that ’bright” po denoted the intrinsic light emanating from 
the moon itself. Here is what Schafer has to say in summarizing these develop- 
ments:"° 


It is clear that the application of the word p’o — for which we lack a good English equivalent — 
to the early stage of the waxing moon was made by analogy with the growth of the double soul 
in a human being. For this we have the ancient authority of the Tso chuan which says, “At birth 
a man begins to form a p’o, and after birth of the p’o his yang is called hun” [Duke Zhao 7th year]. 
This is not altogether lucid, but at least it means that the p’o constituent of his dual soul comes 
into being immediately upon his birth, preceding the emergence of hun, which is the yang element 
in his spiritual nature, and that this sequence is identical with the growth of the new moon: " Yang 
spirit is the sun’s Aun; yin spirit is the moon’s p’o.” But Chinese texts never refer to the hun-soul 
of the moon, only to a stage of fuller illumination, from about the end of the first week of the lunar 
month, that is, when a half of the lunar disc 1s illuminated: this stage they call kuang “alight”: "On 
the third day the moon forms a p’o; on the eighth day it forms a kuang,” and so on then to the 
full moon on the fifteenth day. Apparently, although I have not seen this clearly and unambiguously 
stated, the period of the p’o light in the moon, 1.e., the solitary embryonic life of its basic soul, 
lasts about five days, from the third to the eighth day of the month, after which the yang light of 
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the sun takes a hand in stimulating the growth of the moonlight to its full glory — a stage 
corresponding to the growth of the yang spirit (hun) in the baby after the first torpid week of its 
life. 


With the recent discovery of the graph po in reference to the bright aspect of 
the moon in the divination inscriptions from Zhouyuan," it now appears that this 
meaning of the term antedates that of ’’yin constituent of the human soul” by 
several centuries. The latter application, as the yin half of the hun-po double 
soul, is thus more likely to have been made by analogy with the observable birth 
of the ’moon-soul” rather than the other way round. This becomes even more 
apparent when one considers the parallel role of the sun in engendering the 
hun-soul in the infant and in ’’stimulating the growth of the moonlight to its full 
glory”. Clearly, this notion is a relatively late development and reflects a 
burgeoning awareness of the sun’s contribution in illuminating the moon, an idea 
perhaps already vaguely present in the mind of the author of the passage above 
from Tso chuan. 

Such an awareness is even more apparent in the remainder of the revealing 
passage from Xiaojing wei yuan shen qi (c. A.D. 25) quoted in part above by 
Schafer. This particular text is the first to employ both terms po and guang in 
the same context and is singled out for discussion in Bo hu tong:"’ 


Yueh ‘moon’ means ch’tieh ‘defective’; [the moon is] now full now defective. Why is it sometimes 
defective? It is [then] turning its task over to the sun. After three days [the moon] develops into a 
digit’ p’o; after eight days it develops into brightness (guang). After two x eight = sixteen days it 
turns its task over [to the sun]. Between the end of its ‘last phase’ hui and the beginning of its ’new 
phase’ shuo it receives again its task and resumes its course. 


Here we see the contradiction that initially resulted when the traditional 
definition of po as the ordinarily lighted portion of the moon was simply plugged 
into the emerging new theory. One rather improbable result is the inference that 
the early medieval Chinese actually perceived an intrinsic difference between the 
light of the first and second quarter moon. Yang Xiong certainly had no such 
notion when he wrote the lines from Fayan quoted earlier; that this was also not 
the case in medieval astronomy will become clear in a moment. In fact, the real 
implication of the apocryphal Xiaojing passage above is that all the moon’s 
shining — its ’task” — is attributable to the sun, and that there is no longer any 
room for the idea that po refers to light emanating from the moon itself. But in 
spite of the obvious contradiction this was a conclusion most medieval Chinese 
were reluctant to draw. Just as in the case of Wang Chong alluded to above, we 
can discern here the inhibitory effect of the earlier organic world view. 

From the foregoing it is evident that the term guang (kuang) applied to the 
yang” variety of moonlight 1s also a relatively new development. Its appearance 
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is an outgrowth of the process of reconciling the older conception with an 
emerging paradigm which recognized that the moon borrowed” its light from 
the sun. The technical term ’guang”’, as well as xian chord” applied to the first 
and last quarter moon in the passage that follows, are both products of the new 
theory and were unknown prior to the Han Dynasty. Their integral relationship 
with the mature theory is particularly apparent in the following inscription from 
the twelfth century Suzhou astronomical .chart:" 


The germ of yang is like fire; the germ of yin is like water. As fire [yang] has light; as water [yin] 
enters the shadow. Therefore, the bright aspect” guang of the moon is born where the sun shines 
and the "dark aspect” po is born where the sun does not shine. When the moon faces the sun, the 
“light” guang is bright; when it approaches the sun the “light” guang is extinguished. When the 
moon and the sun are in the same longitude it is called the "new moon” shuo. (Commentary: When 
the moon reaches the sun this is a conjunction.) When there is a "near one [quarter]” anda “distant 
three [quarters]” it is called *chord” xian. (Commentary: This is dividing the celestial body into 
four parts: on the eighth and twenty-third days of the month the one part in proximity to the sun 
is called the near one”, and the three parts far from the sun are called the “distant three’. The 
one part near the sun is the half [i.e., as seen from the earth] that reflects the “light” guang of the 
sun, therefore the moon is half bright and half dark” po. As for the chord of the arc, the upper 
chord [i.e., first quarter] is seen at dusk, therefore the “light” guang is seen in the west; the lower 
chord [i.e., last quarter] is seen at dawn, therefore the “light” guang is in the east.) When the sun 
and moon diametrically divide the middle of the sky it is called "looking from afar” wang. 
(Commentary: This means that at dusk on the fifteenth day the sun sets in the west as the moon 
rises in the east; from east and west they look at each other from afar, the “bright aspect” guang 
is full and the "dark aspect” po is dead.) When the “light” guang is extinguished and the form [of 
the moon] is concealed it is called *obscurity” hut. (Commentary: This means that on the thirtieth 
day the moon is close to the sun and the “bright aspect” guang and “dark aspect” po are both 
invisible.) 


One could hardly ask for a more unambiguous refutation of the notion that the 
po in this mature theory is in any way identified with the bright portion of the 
moon. The term displacing it — guang — is consistently employed to designate 
all areas of the moon’s surface that are illuminated by the sun during the process 
of waxing and waning. It follows then that the identification of po with the dark 
portion of the moon must be a consequence of this new theory, the motive for 
the shift in meaning having been to preserve the association of po with the basic 
*moon-soul” or yin quality of that body. Once the mechanism by which the moon 
shines was correctly understood there would have been no alternative but to 
subtly redefine the term po to make it correspond, not to the ordinarily lighted 
face of the moon, but to an intrinsic, ethereal glow of ’shadowy” yin. In other 
words, preserved for us in the literature are the traces of an attempt by the 
astronomers to pour new wine into old bottles, to assimilate old conceptions into 
a new scheme of things, while at the same time doing as little violence as possible 
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to traditional philosophical prejudices. But this enterprise, however rational or 
justifiable, met with only limited success: the moonstruck poets, whose imagery 
continued to resonate with the ancient conceptions, for centuries remained 
aloof: 


In the blue crystal — the faint Moon’s hook; 
Shrouded dazzle — the grottoed cold light’s psyche [po]. 


Yuan Zhen (779 — 831)" 
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NOTES 


Edward H. Schafer, Pacing the Void: T’ang Approaches to the Stars (Berkeley, 1977), 177. 
Dai kanwa jiten (Tokyo. 1957-60), XII, 688. 

Schafer (1977), 176-81. 

Liji, “Xiang yin jiu yi, Shisanjing zhushu (Guoxue jiben congshu ed. Taipei, 1970). 61:1684.3. 
Fayan, “Wu bai" (Xinbian zhuzi jicheng ed. Taipei, 1974) 8:24; tr. Schafer (1977), 177. 
Shisanjing zhushu 61: 1684.3. 

Shuowen jiezi zhu (Yiwen yinshuguan ed. Taipei, 1970), 7:24a-b. 


Zhang Heng’s Ling Zian is found in Ma Guohan’s Yuhan shanfang jiyishu 76:63b; tr. Joseph Needham, 
Science and Civilisation in China (Cambridge, 1959), III, 414 (emphasis mine). 


Needham (1959), III 414. 

Wenxuan (Yiwen yinshuguan ed. Taipei, 1974), 21:27a. 

Suishu (Zhonghua shuju ed. Beijing. 1973), ch. 20, 555; tr. Schafer (1977), 176. 
Schafer (1977), 177. 


Somewhat earlier, Liu Xin (d. A.D. 23) equated the archaic terms “death of po” si po and “birth of po” 
sheng po which occur in the ‘Wu cheng” chapter of Shangshu with the day of the new moon and the day 
of the full moon respectively (see Hanshu (Beijing. 1962]. ch. 21B. 1015). This might seem to suggest that 
he could also have subscribed to the view that po referred to the dark aspect of the moon. However. 
Liu is extremely vague, perhaps deliberately so, about exactly what he thought po meant, and the 
evidence suggests that he was obliged to resort to this expedient interpretation in order to make his date 
for the Zhou conquest, 1122 B.C.. agree with both the “Wu cheng” dates and with his San tong calendncal 
computations. There is nothing to indicate that he shared Zhang Heng’s well-reasoned view of the 
mechanism of the moon's illumination. 


Observation of the location of the full moon among the twenty-eight lunar mansions each month was one 
of the earliest methods of keeping track of the passage of time; see Needham (1959), III, 232. The record 
in Yi Zhou shu of the total lunar eclipse of March 12, 1065 B.C. makes it clear that this baleful omen 
coincided with a sacrifice to the full moon; see David W. Pankenier. “Astronomical Dates in Shang and 
Western Zhou,” Early China 7 (1981-82), 7. 


Schafer (1977), 178. 


The expression “after po” ji po occurs in the Zhouyuan oracle bone inscriptions dating from the reigns 


18. 


of Kings Wen and Wu of Zhou in the first half of the 11th century B.C. See “Shanxi Qishan Fengchucun 
faxian Zhouchu jiaguwen,” Wenwu 10 (1979), 41, no. H11:55; see also Xu Xitai, “Tantao Zhouyuan 
jiaguwen zhong youguan Zhouchu de lifa wenti,” Guwenzi yanjiu 1 (1979), 205. 


tr. Tjan Tjoe Som, Po Hu T’ung: The Comprehensive Discussions in the White Tiger Hall (Leiden, 1949, 
1952). II, 594 (emphasis mine). 


“Suzhou shike tianwentu,” Wenwu cankao ziliao 7 (1958), 27-38; Joseph Needham recommends the 
inscription on this stele as “one of the shortest (and most authentic) expositions of the Chinese 
astronomical system"; see Needham (1959), III, 278, 280 and Fig. 106. The translation is the present 
author’s. Passages in brackets labelled “commentary” are inscribed in small characters in the same 
location on the stele itself. 


tr. Schafer (1977), 181. 
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CATALOGUE OF THE GUNNAR MARTIN 
COLLECTION 


by 
Sdéren Edgren 


This interesting small library of Chinese books formerly kept in the Royal 
Library" (Kungl. biblioteket), Stockholm, owes its existence toa young Swedish 
student, who, after graduation from university, travelled to China on a scholar- 
ship. Between 1940 and 1945 Gunnar Martin lived in Peking and studied Chinese 
and art history at Yenching University. During this period he formed the library 
for his personal use with the help and advice of a friend, Li Zhaopeng, who 
worked at the Palace Museum. 

Shortly after returning to Sweden Martin abruptly discontinued his studies and 
presented his Chinese book collection to the Royal Library.” A mimeographed 
catalogue” of the 282 titles was published in an edition of one hundred copies by 
the library in 1947. According to the table of contents of the catalogue about 
three-fourths of the books deal with art and over half with painting and 
calligraphy. Aside from some exceptional works on architecture, it is the group 
of works on painting and calligraphy, catalogues of collections in particular, that 
commands our greatest attention. 

This new catalogue is intended to make the collection better known, on the one 
hand, and to correct and augment information that appeared in the original 
catalogue, on the other. As a practical consideration the original numerical 
sequence of titles and classification of subjects will be maintained. The Chinese 
characters for book titles and authors’ names, numbered | to 282, are provided 
in an appendix together with the characters for publishers’ names where space 
permits. An alphabetical index of all book titles and personal names is also 
appended. 

The classified headings that appear in the original table of contents have been 
consolidated as follows: Bibliography & General, nos. 1-6; Religion & Phil- 
osophy, nos. 7-9; Language & Literature, nos. 10-30; General Art, nos. 31-32; 
Architecture, nos. 33-52; Painting & Calligraphy, nos. 53-222; Handicraft, nos. 
223-238; Art Collections, nos. 239-246; History & Biography, nos 247-280; 
Geography & Technology, nos. 281—282. While somewhat arbitrary, the classi- 
fications are generally sound and any questionable designations are obvious; 
although not divided into sub-categories, the quantity of titles is limited enough 
to be manageable. 

Each description includes the Martin Collection number, transliterated title, 
number of juan (if applicable), author’s name and dates (if known), place and 
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date of publication (date of preface or postface is here indicated only if it appears 
to correspond to the approximate date of issue) or transcription in the case of 
manuscripts, method of printing or production, format (books not bound in the 
western manner are described by height only) and, lastly, the number of volumes. 
This formula is followed by a brief description of contents, including any 
peculiarities. The publisher's name, when known, usually comes at the end of 
this description. Despite the problems of word formation inherent in the use of 
pinyin for transliteration, we have tried to follow consistent standards. Other 
conventions, such as the use of Beijing for both Peking and Peiping, will be 
obvious. 

The following reference works, the first two of which are in the Martin 
Collection, have been consulted frequently in preparation of the catalogue. Yu 
Shaosong, Shuhua shulu jsieti (Beijing, 1932). Harada Kinjiré, Shina gagakusho 
kaidai (Tokyo, 1938). Ding Fubao & Zhou Yunqing, Sibu zonglu yishu bian 
(Shanghai, 1957). Hin-cheung Lovell, An Annotated Bibliography of Chinese 
Painting Catalogues and Related Texts (Ann Arbor, 1973). Yu Jianhua, Zhong- 
guo meishujia renming cidian (Shanghai, 1981). 
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NOTES. 


. This collection, together with all other Far Eastern language materials in the Royal Library, has been 


deposited permanently with the newly created Far Eastern Library (Ostasiatiska Biblioteket) in Stock- 
holm. 


. Described in the annual report of the Royal Library. Kungl. bibliotekets arsberattelse 1947 (Stockholm, 


1948), pp. 6-7. 


. Gunnar Martins samling av kinesisk och japansk litteratur (Stockholm, 1947). Preparation of the catalogue 


was begun by Martin and was completed by Géran Malmaqvist and Soren Egerod. 
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Qiangshu zhai tuhua jingyi zhi (No. 261). 
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CATALOGUE 


Bibliography & General 


. Baqi yiwen bianmu. By Enhua. N.p., [1941]. Typeset ed. 272 mm. 2 vols. 


Classified catalogue of writings by Manchu bannermen. 


. Shuhua shulu jieti. 12 juan. By Yu Shaosong (1882-1949). Beijing, 1932. 


Typeset ed. 261 mm. 6 vols. Descriptive bibliography of Chinese books on 
painting and calligraphy published by the Beijing National Library. Accom- 
panying the printed volumes is a slender manuscript volume entitled Shuhua 
shulu jieti weijian shumu (245 mm), dated 1945, which lists 33 additional 
titles. 


. Zhonghua da zidian, [suoben]. Shanghai, 1926. Typeset ed. 8vo. 2 vols. 


Standard character dictionary in reduced format. Published by Zhonghua 
shuyu. 


. Cthai. Kunming, 1939. Typeset ed. 8vo. 2 vols. Standard word dictionary 


published in earlier editions (Shanghai, 1928-38). Zhonghua shuju. 


. Ciyuan. Changsha, 1939. Typeset ed. 8vo. Standard word dictionary pub- 


lished in Shanghai 1n earlier editions by Shangwu yinshu guan. 


. Zhongguo wenhua shi congshu. Shanghai, 1936-39. Typeset ed. 8vo. 41 vols. 


Part of a series of monographs on Chinese cultural history intended to 
comprise 80 titles (4 series, each of 20 titles). The actual contents of each 
series changed as the publication developed. The Martin Collection contains 
32 titles, 9 of which are in 2 volumes each: 16 from the first series, 7 from 
the second series and 9 others (according to the prospectus bound into an early 
volume). The Commercial Press (Shangwu yinshu guan), publisher of the 
series, also published a number of the titles separately. According to 
Zhongguo jindai xiandai congshu mulu (Shanghai, 1979), pp. 221-22, only two 
series, each containing 21 titles, were ever published. Therefore, the Martin 
Collection lacks only ten titles. The title of most relevance to the collection 
as a whole is Zhongguo huihua shi (2 vols.), by Yu Jianhua (1895-1979). 
Zhongguo jingxue shi, by Ma Zonghuo, (b. 1898) is presently missing from 
the collection. 


10. 


12. 


13. 


Religion & Philosophy 


. Xinyue quanshu fu shipian. N.p., 1938. Typeset ed. 8vo. Translation to 


modern Chinese of the New Testament with the Book of Psalms. 


. Zhuang zi. 10 juan. N.p., 1897. Woodblock ed. 246 mm. 6 vols. bound as 1. 


New edition of Daoist philosophical work, also known as Nanhua zhenjing, 
with commentary of Guo Xiang (d. c. 312). Sanwei shushi edition based on 
the Ming edition published by Shide tang. 


. Zhongguo zhexue shi. By Feng Youlan (b. 1895). [Shanghai], 1933. Typeset 


ed. 8vo. 2 vols. History of Chinese philosophy. Published by Shangwu yinshu 
guan. 


Language & Literature 


Kangxi zidian. Changsha, 1937. Photolithographic ed. 8vo. Reprint of the 
comprehensive character dictionary originally published under the auspices 
of the second Qing emperor, Shengzu (1654-1722). Shangwu_ yinshu 
guan. 


. Gushu xuzi jishi. By Pei Xuehai. Shanghai, 1934. Typeset ed. 8vo. Study of 


particles in classical Chinese. Shangwu yinshu guan. 


Nikka dat jiten, [zOho]. By Hattori Misao. Kyoto, 1942. Typeset ed. 16mo. 
Enlarged edition of a standard Japanese-Chinese dictionary. 


Shiyun, 5 juan. N.p., 1895. Lithographic ed. 152 mm. 6 vols. Rhyme 
dictionary including a supplementary volume entitled Chuxue jianyun. 
Published by Hongbao zhai. 


. Caozihui, By Shi Liang. Shanghai, 1938. Photolithographic ed. 201 mm. 6 


vols. Reprint of an 18th century dictionary of cursive characters, published 
by Hanfen lou. 


. Shangshu tongjian. By Gu Jiegang (1893-1980). Beijing, 1936. Typeset ed. 


4to. Index to the Shuying or Book of History. Harvard-Yenching Institute 
publication. 
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17. 


. Nanhao jushi wenba. 4 juan. By Du Mu (1459-1525). Suzhou, [1924]. 


Wooden movable-type ed. 302 mm. 2 vols. Collection of colophons by Du 
describing 23 rare books and rubbings, 22 manuscripts, 31 calligraphies and 
24 paintings. Printed with wooden movable types (8 columns of 20 char- 
acters) by the Wenxue shanfang. Presumably part of the Jiang shi juzhenban 
congshu (cf. Zhongguo congshu zonglu I, p. 299). 


Yuan Ming sanqu xiaoshi. By Liang Yizhen (b. 1900). Shanghai, 1935. 
Typeset ed. 8vo. Brief history of sangu (dramatic verse) under the Yuan and 


_ Ming dynasties. Shangwu yinshu guan. 


20. 


21. 


22: 


23. 
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. Jingjin Dongpo wenji shiltie. 60 juan. By Su Shi (1037-1101). Shanghai, n.d. 


Photolithographic ed. 259 mm. 10 vols. Reprint of a Song edition of the late 
12th century compilation of Su’s writings made by Lang Ye. Published by 
Hanfen lou. Same edition as reprinted in the Sibu congkan series (see no. 
19). 


. Jingjin Dongpo wenyi shiliie. 60 juan. By Su Shi (1037-1101). Shanghai, n.d. 


Photolithographic ed. 200 mm. 10 vols. Reprint from the Sibu congkan series 
by Shangwu yinshu guan (see Zhongguo congshu zonglu I, p. 290). Same 
edition as no. 18 (see above). 


Quan Tangshi chao. 80 + (buyi) 16 juan. By Wu Chengyi. N.p., 1808. 
Woodblock ed. 240 mm. 24 vols. Study and anthology of poems contained 
in the Quan Tangshi. Printed from rather worn blocks, preface dated 
1759. 


Guwen guanzhi, [pingzhu]. Shanghai, 1926. Typeset ed. 203 mm. 6 vols. 
Anthology of classical literature with annotations. 


Shao Zixiang quanji. 30 juan. By Shao Changheng (1637-1704). N.p., 
postface: 1896. Woodblock ed. 245 mm. 12 vols. Collected works of Shao, 
consisting of three separate parts: Qingmen lugao shiwen (16 juan), Qingmen 
ligao shiwen (6 juan) and Qingmen shenggao shiwen (8 juan). Cf. Arthur 
Hummel, Eminent Chinese of the Ch’ing Period (Washington, 1943-44), p. 
636. Published by Qingmen caotang. 


Sishu wujing. Shanghai, 1936. Typeset ed. 8vo. 3 vols. Modern edition of 
the Four Books and Five Classics, with commentary by Zhu X1(1130—1200). 
Published by Shire shuyu. 


24. 


2D, 


26. 
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28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


Su Dongpo quanyi. By Su Shi (1037-1101). Shanghai, 1936. Typeset ed. 8vo. 
2 vols. Modern edition of Su’s collected works published by Shijie shuju. 


Su Dongpo xiansheng quanyi. 75 juan. By Su Shi (1037-1101). N.p., n.d. 
Woodblock ed. 257 mm. 40 vols. Late Ming edition (early 17th century) of 
Su’s collected works edited by Chen Renxi (1579-1634) and published by 
Wensheng tang. The work 1s also known as Su Wenzhonggong quanji. 


Su Dongpo shiji. 25 juan. By Su Shi (1037-1101). N.p., n.d. Woodblock ed. 
254 mm. 6 vols. Late Ming edition (early 17th century) of the Wang Shipeng 
(1112-71) recension of Su’s poetry. 


Gu Tangshi hejie. 12 + (gushi) 4 juan. By Wang Yaoqu. N.p., n.d. 
Woodblock ed. 245 mm. 6 vols. Annotated anthology of Tang poetry, also 
known as Tangshi hejie jianzhu. Late Qing edition (19th century) by Taishan 
tang, preface dated 1732. 


Tangshi sanbai shou. Shanghai, 1935. Typeset ed. 199 mm. 2 vols. Qing 
anthology of Tang poetry. Shangwu yinshu guan. 


Tangshi sanbai shou zhushi. 6 juan. N.p., 1901. Woodblock ed. 228 mm. 8 
vols. Same as no. 28 (see above), with extensive commentary and supple- 
ment. Published by Shancheng tang. 


Tao Yuanming ji. 6 juan. By Tao Qian (365-427). N.p., n.d. Woodblock ed. 
262 mm. 2 vols. 19th century edition of Tao’s collected works, edited and 
published by Hu Fengdan at the Turbu zhai. 


General Art 


Meishu congshu. Shanghai, 1928, 1935. Typeset ed. 194 mm. 136 vols. 
Uniform reprint edition (10 columns of 29 characters) of texts on Chinese 
art, especially painting and calligraphy, compiled by Deng Shi (d.c. 1948) and 
Huang Binhong (1865-1955) and published by Shenzhou guoguang she. This 
work was initiated in 1911 (the second edition was published in 1928 and the 
third in 1935) and consists of 4 series, each of 40 volumes. For the list of 
individual titles see Zhongguo congshu zonglu I, (Beijing, 1959), pp. 749-52. 
The Martin copy lacks the final three-fifths of Series 4, but it contains 
altogether 259 titles, divided as follows. Series la: 60 titles, 20 vols. (1928); 
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Series 1b: 43 titles, 20 vols. (1928); Series 2a: 35 titles, 20 vols. (1928); Series 
2b: 37 titles, 20 vols. (1935); Series 3a: 37 titles, 20 vols. (1928); Series 3b: 
25 titles, 20 vols. (1928); Series 4a: 22 titles, 16 vols. (1928). 


32 Zhongguo meishu nianbiao. By Fu Baoshi (1904-65). Shanghai, 1937. Typeset 


33. 


34. 


5). 


36. 


37. 


38. 


ed. 8vo. Chronological history of Chinese art, especially painting and 
calligraphy, in tabular format. Shangwu yinshu guan. 


Architecture 


Zhengyang men dalou gongcheng biao; Zhengyang men chengtai deng xiang 
gongcheng biao; Zhengyang men lou gongcheng zougao. [Beijing], n.d. 
Typeset ed. 269 mm. 3 vols. Reports, including costs, on reparations to the 
Zhengyang Gate in Beijing. The third volume includes memorials by Yuan 
Shikai (1859-1916) and Chen Bi dated 1902 and 1903. A duplicate copy of 
the first volume is kept with no. 36 (see below). 


Jianzhu sheji cankao tuy!. By Liang Sicheng (1901-1972) & Liu Zhiping (b. 
1909). Beijing, 1936, 1941. Typeset ed. 4to. 10 vols. Chinese architectural 
survey with texts and loose plates in portfolios. Some parts are of the original 
1936 ed., others are of the 1941 rev. ed. Both by Zhongguo yingzao 
xueshe. ; 


Qingshi yingzao zeli. By Liang Sicheng (1901-1972). Beijing, 1941. Typeset 
ed. 4to. Study of Qing architecture including illustrations of architectural 
plans and designs. One of the text volumes is entitled Qingshi yingzao suanlu, 
Originally published in 1934; reissued by the Zhongguo yingzao xueshe. 


Zhongguo jianzhuxue jiangyl. Beijing, n.d. Lithographic ed. 253 mm. Based 
on lectures on Chinese architecture given in the art department of the 
university (Guoli Beiping daxue yishu xueyuan). 


Zhongguo jianzhu shi. By Huang Pingle. Hangzhou, 1933. Typeset ed. 231 
mm. 3 vols. History of Chinese architecture. Volume 3 contains lithographic 
illustrations. 


Zhongguo yingzao xueshe huikan. Beijing, 1930-37. Typeset ed. 4to. 20 vols. 
Bulletin of the Society for Research in Chinese Architecture, 1:1-2; I1:1-3; 
III: 1-4; IV: 1-3/4; V:1-4; VI:1-4. Published by the Society. 





39. 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


44, 


45. 


46. 


47. 


Chongling gongcheng zuofa ce (128 juan, vols. 1-34); Chongling zuofa jiance 
(bu fen juan, vols. 35-36); Feiyuan qin gongcheng zuofa ce (50 juan, vols. 

37-44); Feiyuan gin zuofa jiance (bu fen juan, vols. 45-47); Fengshui 
weiqiang zuofa ce (6 juan, vols. 48-49); Chongling Feityuan gin zhangchi 
zuofa qingce (vol. 50). N.p., n.d. Lithographic(?) ed. 270 mm. 50 vols. 

Detailed reports on construction of Qing imperial tombs. In appearance the 
printing resembles mimeography. 


Chongling deng gongcheng zuofa tuyang. (Beijing, 1911]. Manuscript. 2 
cloth cases (255 & 294 mm). Both cases contain numerous folded drawings, 
some in colour, of buildings and topography of Qing imperial tombs etc. In 
addition, there are four portfolios containing circa 75 ms. volumes of late 
Qing date (various sizes and formats) describing Qing imperial tombs and 
other public works projects. These items, as well as others within the 
architecture section, deserve specialized investigation. 


Huiling Longen dian quanzuo zuofa qianliang biao. [Beijing], n.d. Typeset 
ed. 272 mm. Building costs for the Longen Hall at the Qing imperial tombs. 
Contains memorials by Pu Shan and Chen Bi dated 1902. 


Gongcheng zuofa zeli. 74 juan. N.p., preface: 1734. Woodblock ed. 263 mm. 
20 vols. Rules for building issued by the Qing authorities. 


Gongduan yingzao lu. By Li Dou. [Beijing], 1931. Typeset ed. 259 mm. 
Originally juan 17 of Li’s Yangzhou huafang lu, the section is reprinted 
together with other passages on architecture by Zhongguo yingzao 
xueshe. 


Liuli fenfa. N.p., n.d. Manuscript. 79 mm. Miniature volume on the use of 
glazed tiles in building. 


Ming Changling xiushan gongcheng jiyao. Beijing, 1936. Typeset ed. 4to. 
Illustrated account of reparation work at the Ming imperial tombs, edited by 
the public works bureau of the municipality of Beijing. 


Mingdai jianzhu dashi nianbiao. By Shan Shiyuan & Wang Biwen. Beijing, 
1937. Typeset ed. 8vo. Chronological history of Ming architecture, with 
index, published by Zhongguo yingzao xueshe. 


Shi gong xiaoji. By Cheng Yaotian (1725-1814). N.p., n.d. Manuscript. 266 
mm. Notes on palace architecture, copied from Tongyi lu (see Zhongguo 
congshu zonglu I, pp. 425, 603). 
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48. 


49. 


50. 


Si. 


52. 


53. 


54. 
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Cunsu tang jiaoxie jipu san zhong. [Beijing], 1934. Lithographic ed. (1933) 
with typeset preface (1934). 306 mm. Reprint of 3 brief illustrated works (see 
Zhongguo congshu zonglu I, p. 745, for contents) on the construction of 
small tables and shelves, edited by Zhu Qigian (b. 1872). By Yingzao 
xueshe. 


Tongzhi chongxiu Yuanming yuan shiliao. By Liu Dunzhen. (b. 1896). 
Beijing, 1933. Typeset ed. 4to. Illustrated account of the restoration of the 
Yuanming yuan Summer Palace planned during the Tongzhi period (1862— 
75). 


Yingzao fashi. 36 juan. By Li Jie (d. 1110). N.p., 1925. Woodblock (text) and 
lithographic (illustration) ed. 332 mm. 8 vols. Attempted reconstruction of 
the famous work on Song architecture, edited and published by Tao Xiang 
(1871-1940). Finely printed with many colour illustrations. 


Yuanming yuan neigong zeli. [16 juan]. N.p., n.d. Manuscript. 186 mm. 16 
vols. Building standards issued in 1741 for work to be carried out on the 
Yuanming yuan Summer Palace. Each of the 16 volumes deals with a 
different aspect of the work. An alternate title written on the labels is 
Yuanming yuan gongcheng zuofa zell. 


Yuanye. 3 juan. By Ji Cheng. [Beijing], 1932. Typeset ed. 284 mm. Reprint 
of Ji’s book on garden architecture, originally published in 1634. By Yingzao 
xueshe. 


Painting & Calligraphy 


Alrtyin lu shuhua lu. 4 + (bulu) 1 + (xulu) 8 + (bielu) 4 yuan. By Ge Jinlang 
(1837-90) & Ge Sitong. Shanghai, 1910-15. Woodblock ed. 293 mm. 7 vols. 
Detailed catalogue of painting and calligraphy in the Ge family collection. 
Ge Jinlang wrote the first part (preface: 1881, publication date: 1910) and his 
son, Ge Sitong, wrote supplements (dated 1912 and 1913). The 7th volume 
(dated 1915) contains poetry of the father, Chuanpu tang shigao (4 juan) and 
Zhufan shanzhuang ci (1 juan), as well as that of another son, Ge Sirong, 
entitled Taohua guan shigao (1 juan). 


Chaku cangzhu tuxiang mu. N.p., n.d. Manuscript (9 columns of 20 
characters). 214 mm. Slight volume of 5 ff. listing portraits in the imperial 


Bey 


56. 


Si: 


58. 


59. 


60. 


61. 


collections in the Qianlong period (1736-95). Apparently deriving from juan 
96 of Gongshi xubian and copied from Songlin congshu (see Zhongguo 
congshu zonglu I, p. 285). 


Zhang shi shuhua si biao. 4 juan. Zhang Chou (1577-1643). N.p., postface: 
1909. Typeset ed. 260 mm. A volume containing 4 separate works by Zhang: 
Fashu minghua jianwen biao (also called Shuhua jianwen biao); Nanyang 
fashu biao; Nanyang minghua biao; Qinghe biqgie shuhua biao (also called 
Qinghe shuhua biao). This volume was edited by Zhu Deyi (1871-1942). For 
a description of contents see Hin-cheung Lovell, An Annotated Bibliography 
of Chinese Painting Catalogues and Related Texts (Ann Arbor, 1973), pp. 
23-25, and for the calligraphy title see Yu Shaosong, Shuhua shulu jieti 
(Beijing, 1932), 6:28b. 


Zhangcao kao. By Zhuo Dingmou. Beijing, 1930. Typeset ed. 263 mm. Study 
of ‘draft’ cursive writing by a modern calligrapher. Published by Daci 
shangdian. 


Zhang Zixiang ketu huagao. Ed. by Ding Baoshu (1865-1935). Shanghai, 
1923. Lithographic ed. 262 mm. 4 vols. Album of examples of brush painting 
by Zhang Xiong (1803-86) from the traditional Chinese painter’s repertory. 
Zhang’s notes on colouring techniques are found at the beginning of vol. 1. 
The reproductions seem to be made from the editor’s copies of the original 
pictures. Zhonghua shuju. 


Zhan Dongtu xuanlan bian. 4 juan. By Zhan Jingfeng (juren: 1567). N.p., n.d. 
Manuscript (10 columns of 20 characters). 247 mm. 4 vols. Descriptive 
catalogue of painting and calligraphy in late Ming collections. Based on a 
manuscript in the Palace Museum collections, according to a note. Also 
known simply as Dongtu xuanlan bian. 


Huayou shi. By Zhao Jimei. N.p., n.d. Manuscript (9 columns of 23 
characters). 215 mm. Poems and notes about fellow painters and friends of 
the author, also called Zhao Yanxiu. Completed in 1857, the full title is given 
as Zhao Jimei huayou shi. Copied from Lingjian ge congshu (see Zhongguo 
congshu zonglu I, p. 246). 


Zhao Gan jiangxing chuxue tu. Beijing, 1932. Collotype ed. 448 mm. 
Reproduction of 10th century hand-scroll in the Palace Museum collections 
and published by the museum. 

Jiangcun xiaoxia lu. 3 yuan. By Gao Shiqi (1645-1703). N.p., preface: 1693. 
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Woodblock ed. 243 mm. 4 vols. Descriptive catalogue of paintings and 
calligraphies known to the author. Also known as Jiangcun shuhua x1aoxia 
lu. Published by Baoyun tang. 


62. Jiangcun shuhua mu. By Gao Shiqi (1645-1703). N.p., n.d. Manuscript. 216 
mm. Catalogue of the author’s own collection of painting and calligraphy, 
compiled posthumously in 1705. Copied from the first printed edition of 
1924. 


63. Jiezi yuan huazhuan. 5 + (erji) 8 + (sanji) 4 juan. By Wang Gai and (erji, 
sanji) Wang Shi & Wang Nie. N.p., n.d. Woodblock ed. 268, (erji) 270, (sanji) 
265 mm. 13 (5 + 4 + 4) vols. Good 18th century editions of all three parts 
of the famous Mustard Seed Garden Painting Manual. Part 2 is clearly of the 
1782 edition and parts | and 3 are presumably of the same period. All three 
parts contain some colour woodcuts and the main text of each has the same 
format, 9 columns of 20 characters. For a survey of the different editions 
of the work see A. K’aiming Ch’iu, “The Chieh Tzu Yuan Hua Chuan. 
(Mustard Seed Garden Painting Manual): Early Editions in American 
Collections”, Archives of the Chinese Art Society of America, V (1951), pp. 
55-69. 


64. [Jiezi yuan huazhuan]. By Wang Gai et al. Lithographic eds. 297, 262 mm. 
9 (5 + 2 + 2) vols. This entry comprises two works. [Yuanban chuyin] Jiezi 
yuan huapu. Undated reproduction (probably printed in Japan) of no. 63 (see 
above), part 1, including some lithographic illustrations in colour. French 
translation, probably after Petrucci (Encyclopédie de la peinture chinoise. 
Paris, 1918), is mounted with the text. Jiezi yuan huazhuan sanji (2 vols.) 
and xuji (2 vols.). An undated Shanghai compilation of lithographic illus- 
trations from the Jiezi yuan huazhuan, but with a text which bears little 
relation to the original. 


65. Zhizhai tiba. By Wang Hongzhuan. N.p., [1874]. Woodblock ed. 246 mm. 
Collection of Wang’s colophons to books, rubbings, painting and calligra- 
phy. From the Xiaoshi shanfang congshu (see Zhongguo congshu zonglu I, 
p. 203). 


66. Qinghe shuhua fang. 12 juan. By Zhang Chou (1577-1643). N.p., preface: 
1763. Woodblock ed. 202 mm. 12 vols. Detailed catalogue of paintings and 
calligraphies known to the author. The final section (17 ff.) of the last volume 
contains a group of 101 poems on poets and artists entitled Jiangu baiyi 
shi. 
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67. 


68. 


69. 


70. 


71. 


12. 


73. 


74, 


75. 


Qingxiang laoren shuhua gao. Shanghai, 1934. Collotype ed. 277 mm. 
(oblong format). Reproduction on 9 pls. of painting and calligraphy by Daoji 
(c. 1640-c. 1720), also known as Shitao, and one collector’s colophon. 
Published by Youzheng shuju. 


Qing huayia shishi. 20 juan. By Li Junzhi. N.p., 1930. Woodblock ed. 250 
mm. 10 vols. Large collection of poetic inscriptions by Qing artists together 
with brief biographies. 


Qinghui zengyan. 10 juan. By Wang Hui (1632-1717). Shanghai, 1911. 
Typeset ed. 259 mm. 3 vols. Collection of writings and inscriptions about 
Wang Hui and his paintings by the author’s contemporaries. Compiled and 
edited by Wang himself. This edition was published by Deng Shi (d.c. 1948) 
at the Fengyu lou. 


Jiyun ju shuhua lu. 2 + (buys) 1 + (xulu) 2 juan. By Chen Jide. Shanghai, 
1942-43. Lithographic ed. 194 mm. 2 vols. Catalogue of the Chen family 
collection of painting and calligraphy which, according to the postface dated 
1874, was acquired over a 20 year period prior to 1860. The two volumes are 
reproduced from original manuscripts, one in the Hezhong tushuguan and 
One in a private collection. From Hezhong tushuguan congshu (see Zhong- 
guo congshu zonglu I, p. 381). 


Zhuangtao ge shuhua lu. 22 juan. By Pei Jingfu (1854—1926). Shanghai, 1937. 
Typeset ed. 206 mm. 22 vols. Descriptive catalogue of the Pei family 
collection of painting and calligraphy. Juan 21 and 22 are devoted to 
calligraphy rubbings (beitie). Zhonghua shuju. 


Zhongguo huaxue quanshi. By Zheng Chang (1894-1952). Shanghai, 1937. 
Typeset ed. 8vo. Comprehensive history of Chinese painting by a modern 
artist better known as Zheng Wuchang. Zhonghua shuyu. 


Zhongguo hua taolun ji. Ed. by Yao Yuxiang. Beijing, 1932. Typeset ed. 8vo. 
Collection of 29 essays on Chinese painting by nearly 20 major artists and 
writers of the period. Published by Lida shuyu. 


Zhongguo huthuaxue shi. By Qin Zhongwen (1896-1974). Beijing, 1934. 
Typeset ed. 4to. Illustrated history of Chinese painting by a modern painter 
and teacher. Lida shuju. 


Zhongguo huthuashang de liufa lun. By Liu Haisu (b. 1896). Shanghai, 1932. 
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76. 


77. 


78. 


79. 


80. 


81. 


82. 


83. 


84. 
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Typeset ed. 209 mm. Study of the ‘six laws’ (of Xie He) as found in Chinese 
painting. Published by Zhonghua shuju. 


Zhongguo huthua shi. By Chen Shizeng (1876-1923). Tianjin, 1934. Typeset 
ed. 8vo. Published posthumously and based on Chen’s lectures on the history 
of Chinese painting. The author, also known as Chen Hengke, was a painter 
and teacher in Beijing. Baicheng shuyju. 


Zhongguo huihua shi. By Nakamura Fusetsu (1866-1943). Transl. by Guo 
Xuzhong. Nanjing, 1937. Typeset ed. 8vo. Illustrated history of Chinese 
painting by a Japanese painter and calligrapher. Published by Zhengzhong 
shuyu. 


Zhongguo huihua shi. By Pan Tianshou (1886-1971). (Shanghai, 1936]. 
Typeset ed. 8vo. History of Chinese painting by a modern artist. From the 
Daxue congshu series (see Zhongguo jindai xiandai congshu mulu, p. 49) 
published by Shangwu yinshu guan. 


Zhongguo minghua guanmo ji. By Shi Chongpeng. Shanghai, 1936. Typeset 
ed. 8vo. Illustrated study of 168 famous Chinese paintings. Shangwu yinshu 
guan. 


Zhongguo wenrenhua zhi yanjiu. By Chen Hengke (1876-1923). Shanghai, 
1934. Typeset ed. 173 mm. Study of Chinese literati painting by a modern 
artist, also known as Chen Shizeng. Zhonghua shuju. 


Fashu kao. 8 juan. By Sheng Ximing. (Shanghai, 1921]. Lithographic ed. 200 
mm. 2 vols. Treatise on calligraphy originally written in the 14th century. 
Presumably from Lianting cangshu shier zhong (see Zhongguo congshu 
zonglu I, p. 78). Gushu liutong chu. 


Feibai lu. 2 juan. By Lu Shaozeng & Zhang Yanchang (1738-1814). N.p., 
1918. Wooden movable-type ed. 254 mm. 2 vols. Notes on famous calligra- 
phers with an original preface dated 1804. Printed with wooden movable 
types (10 columns of 18 characters), the work was published as part of the 
series Jingyuan congshu (cf. Zhongguo congshu zonglu I, p. 285). 


Hanxi shufa tongjie. 8 juan. By Ge Shouzhi (1720-86). N.p., preface: 1750. 
Woodblock ed. 238 mm. 4 vols. Treatise on calligraphy including a few 
woodcut illustrations. Published by Jiyun ge. 


Xiangguan Zhai yushang bian. 6juan. By Chen Zhuo (b. 1733). N.p., 1782. 


85. 


86. 


87. 


88. 


89. 


91. 


92. 


Woodblock ed. 200 mm. 6 vols. A record of paintings and calligraphies seen 
by the author. Chen’s name, Zhuo, is written elsewhere with the ren radical. 
The book was published at the Xiangguan zhal. 


Xiao Qianzhong ketu huagao. By Xiao Sun (1883-1944). Beijing, 1929. 
Typeset ed. 261 mm. Illustrated painting manual by a modern painter active 
in Beijing. Published by the Chongwen zhai. 


Xiaoxia baiy1 shi. 2 juan. By Ye Dehui (1864—1927). [Changsha], 1908. 
Woodblock ed. 268 mm. Poems and descriptive notices written for 101 
paintings and published at Ye’s Guangu tang. 


Xiao wanliu tang Wang Yun huamu. By Wu Zhiying (d. 1933). N.p., 1917. 
Lithographic ed. 268 mm. Catalogue of 30 paintings by Yun Shouping 
(1633-90) et al. Lithographic facsimile of the authoress’ own handwriting. 
The title label reads Xiao wanliu tang canghua mu and an internal title is 
Fanying lou jishi. Lovell describes this copy in An Annotated Bibliography 
of Chinese Painting Catalogues and Related Texts, p. 115. 


Xiaoyuan congshu. By Ge Yuanxu. Shanghai, 1876-79. Woodblock ed. 183 
mm. 5 vols. This entry consists of five works dealing with inscriptions from 
part five (diwu han) of the Xiaoyuan congshu, edited by Ge and completed 
in 1883. They are Ciyan zhai tihua oulu, by Dai Xi(1801-60); Nantian huaba, 
by Yun Shouping (1633-90); Mei daoren yimo, by Wu Zhen (1280-1354); 
Zuian yanming, by Wang Jixiang; and Man’an hulu ming, by Ye Jinshou. See 
Zhongguo congshu zonglu I, p. 218, for the Chinese characters. 


Xiezhu jianmingfa. 2 juan. By Jiang He (b.c. 1736). N.p., [1792]. Woodblock 
ed. 245 mm. An illustrated guide to bamboo painting in oblong format, 
245 313 mm. The title page and label give the title as Jiang Zuifeng xiezhu 
jianmingfa. Published by Shendu tang. 


. Xiku zhai huaxu. 10 juan. By Dai Xi (1801-60). N.p., 1893. Woodblock ed. 


264 mm. 4 vols. Notes on paintings executed by Dai from 1841 until 1859; 
edited by a certain Huinian. 


Xinchou xiaoxia ji. 5 juan. By Wu Rongguang (1773-1843). [Changsha], 
1905. Woodblock ed. 270 mm. 4 vols. Catalogue of 144 paintings known to 
Wu and written in the summer of 1841 (xinchou). Published with a preface 
by Ye Dehut (1864-1927) at the Guangu tang. 

Xuanxue zhai shuhua yumu bit. 3 yuan. Xuanxue zhai shuhua yumu ji 
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93. 


94. 


95. 


97. 


98. 
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xubian. 3 juan. By Chongyi. N.p., 1922, 1941. Woodblock ed. 273 mm. 
Typeset ed. 275 mm. 2 vols. The author probably was either a Manchu or 
Mongol. Carving of the woodblocks for the first part was begun in 1921; 
twenty years later a sequel was published in movable type following the 
original format (9 columns of 21 characters). Both parts record paintings and 
calligraphies seen by the author. This copy is described by Lovell, An 
Annotated Bibliography of Chinese Painting Catalogues and Related Texts, 
pp. 92-93. Published by Xuanxue zhai. 


Xuzhai minghua lu. 16 + (xulu) 4 juan. By Pang Yuanji (1864-1949). 
Shanghai, 1910, 1924. Woodblock ed. 260 mm. 20 vols. Thorough catalogue 
of Pang’s renowned collection of paintings. An additional supplement of four 
leaves (buyi), dated 1925, is bound at the end of the final volume. 


Xujing zhai yunyan guoyan lu. By Pan Shihuang (1764—1829). N.p., [1914]. 
Wooden movable-type ed. 304 mm. Catalogue of painting and calligraphy, 
as well as books, rubbings and manuscripts, known to Pan at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. His father, Pan Yijun (g.v.), also wrote a 
catalogue of painting and calligraphy. Cf. Eminent Chinese of the Ch’ing 
Period, p. 607. Printed with wooden movable types, 11 columns of 19 
characters. 


Huachan shi suibi. 4 juan. By Dong Qichang (1555-1636). N.p., 1753. 
Woodblock ed. 246 mm. 2 vols. Collection of various writtings by Dong, 
edited by Wang Rulu, whose original preface is dated 1678. This edition, 8 
columns of 19 characters, was published by Baoren tang. The title page has 
Huachan suibi only. 


. Huajie congtan. By Hu Peiheng (1892-1965). Beijing, 1934. Typeset ed. 139 


mm. Treatise on fan painting illustrated with the author’s own work. Oblong 
format: 139x225 mm. Originally published in 1926, this 1s the fifth printing 
by Baowen zhal. 


Huafa shultie. Guangzhou, n.d. Typeset ed. 262 mm. A volume (rebound 
without title page or colophon) containing what appear to be lecture notes 
on traditional Chinese painting, including a list with biographical notes on 
painters of all periods. Printed by Baoguang ge. 


Huafa yaolu. 17 + (erbian) 10 juan. By Yu Shaosong (1882-1949). Shanghai, 
1936. Typeset ed. 207 mm. 8 vols. Methods of Chinese painting by a 
traditional artist and art historian. The first part (4 vols.) is devoted to 
landscape painting; the second part deals with painting of figures, animals, 


birds and flowers. The parts were first published in 1930 and 1933, respec- 
tively, by Zhonghua shuju. 


. Huaxue xinyin. 8 juan. By Qin Zuyong (1825-84). N.p., preface: 1879. 
Woodblock ed. 199 mm. 8 vols. Anthology of texts on painting from various 
periods with comments by the author. Commentary and punctuation marks 
are printed in red. This edition is uniform with Tongyin lunhua (q.v.), by the 
same author. 


100. Huaxue mizhi yaojue daguan. 4 juan. Langzhai huapu. 2 juan. By Chen 


101. 


102. 


103. 


Min. [Shanghai], 1922. Lithographic ed. 197 mm. 6 vols. Treatise on 
Chinese painting in 4 vols. The final 2 vols. contain reproductions of 
landscape paintings by the author, whose hao is Langzhai. The title page 
and labels give Huaxue mizhi daguan only. Both titles alternately can be 
read Huaxue bizhi yaojue daguan and Huaxue bizhi daguan. 


Hua luohan song. By Liao Yan. N.p., n.d. Manuscript. 218 mm. On painting 
Buddhist figures. Manuscript of 6 ff. copied from the Zhaodai congshu, 
wujl, which 1s found in the 1833 edition (see Zhongguo congshu zonglu I, 
p. 73). 


Hualun congkan. By Yu Haiyan. Beijing, 1937. Typeset ed. 257 mm. 6 vols. 
An important collection of fifty-four shorter works on Chinese painting, 
compiled by Yu. See Zhongguo congshu zonglu I, p. 742, for the list of 
titles. 


Huamei biannan. 12 juan. By Fu Chongfu. Hangzhou, 1914-19. Typeset ed. 
253 mm. 3 vols. Techniques of ‘plum’ painting, transcribed from Fu’s 
lectures by his disciples. The work 1s in three parts, chubian, erbian and 
sanbian, each in 4 juan, published respectively in 1914, 1915 and 1919 by 
Wulin yinshu guan. 


104-5. Huayuan mii. By Wu Bijiang. Suzhou, n.d. Typeset ed. 196 mm. 3 vols. 


106. 


A collection of shorter works on painting, edited and with contributions 
by Wu, divided into chubian (8 works in | vol.) and erbian (5 works in 
2 vols.). See Zhongguo congshu zonglu I, p. 742, for the individual titles. 
Published by Huashan lou after 1935, the latest date of one of Wu’s 
bibliographical entries. The title can be read Huayuan biji. 


Hongdou shuguan shuhua ji. 8 juan. Hongdou shuguan shiji. 14 + (buyi) 
1 + (yigao) 1 + (ct) 8 juan. By Tao Liang (1772-1857). N.p., 1882. 
Woodblock ed. 269 mm. 10 vols. The first 8 juan (6 vols.) comprise a 
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107. 


108. 


110. 


111. 
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catalogue of Tao’s painting and calligraphy collection; the latter 24 juan (4 
vols.) include his literary production, mostly poetic forms. 


Chongbian hongyu lou tiba. 2 juan. By Xu Bo (1570-1642), ed. by Miao 
Quansun (1844-1919). N.p., 1914. Woodblock ed. 304 mm. 3 vols. Miao 
reconstituted this collection of tiba from two sources. While mostly 
describing rare books (Xu’s late Ming library consisted of 53,000 juan), 
there are also entries for 21 beitie, 19 paintings and 33 calligraphy items. 
Goodrich and Fang, Dictionary of Ming Biography (New York, 1976), pp. 
597-8, have a biography of Xu in which this publication is described. The 
work was published in the Qiaofan lou congshu and incorrectly dated to 
1925 by Goodrich and Fang. Zhongguo congshu zonglu I, p. 276, corrobor- 
ates the correct date. 


Hu Peitheng ketu huagao. By Hu Peiheng (1892-1965). Beijing, 1942. 
Typeset ed. 255 mm. Illustrated painting manual by a prominent modern 
Beijing artist. Published by Baowen zhai. 


. Hu shi shuhua kao san zhong. 8 juan. By Hu Jing (1769-1845). Shanghai, 


1924. Lithographic ed. 199 mm. 8 vols. This is a collection of three separate 
works by Hu (cf. Zhongguo congshu zonglu I, p. 741), printed in facsimile 
after the original edition (preface: 1816). Nanxun dian tuxiang kao (2 juan, 
2 vols.) contains the same lists as Nanxun dian zuncang tuxiang mu and 
Chaku cangzhu tuxiang mu (qq.v.), but with detailed descriptions of the 
entries, and it constitutes a section of the Shigu baoji sanbian (q.v.). See 
An Annotated Bibliography of Chinese Painting Catalogues and Related 
Texts, pp. 56-57, for a full explanation. Guochao yuan hualu. (2 juan, 2 
vols.) is a list of 53 Qing court painters and their works excerpted from 
Shiqu baoji, xubian and sanbian (qq.v.). Xiging zhayji (4 juan, 4 vols.) 
contains notes in diary format made by Hu during preparation of the Shiqu 
baoji sanbian (q.Vv.). 


Yijue bian. By Zhou Erxue. N.p., n.d. Manuscript. 218 mm. 2 vols. 
Catalogue of Zhou’s collection (preface dated 1734), copied from the 
Songlin congshu, for which see Zhongguo congshu zonglu I, p. 285. Volume 
one (jla) contains acquisitions made from 1712 to 1722, volume two (yi) lists 
those made from 1723 to 1728, and a third volume (bing), mentioned at the 
end of volume two, is said to have included acquisitions made between 1729 
and 1733, but it appears to be lost completely. 


Rangli guan guoyan xulu. 16 juan. By Lu Xinyuan (1834-94). N.p., [1892]. 
Woodblock ed. 255 mm. 4 vols. Supplement only (the primary catalogue, 


112. 


113. 


114. 


115. 


116. 


Rangli guan guoyan lu, 40 juan, was published in the same year) of a 
catalogue of painting and calligraphy, mostly belonging to Lu, who was one 
of the great bibliophiles and book collectors in the second half of the 
nineteenth century. See Eminent Chinese of the Ch’ing Period, pp. 545-7, 
for a detailed biography. 


Ruoan huazhu. 2 juan. By Cheng Tinglu (1796-1858). N.p., 1927. Typeset 
ed. 264 mm. Desultory notes on Chinese painting. This, the first printed 
edition of this work, was published by Ziyu xiang guan. 


GengzZi xiaoxia Ji. 8 juan. By Sun Chengze (1592-1676). N.p., preface: 1761. 
Woodblock ed. 236 mm. 4 vols. Catalogue of painting and calligraphy, 
mostly from Sun’s own collection, compiled in the summer of 1660 (gengzi). 
Possibly the original edition of this work published by Bao Tingbo (1728— 
1814) at the Zhi buzu zhai. 


Guang yizhou shuangji. 6 juan. By Kang Youwei (1858-1927). Shanghai, 
preface: 1889. Typeset ed. 8vo. A treatise on calligraphy, expanding on the 
theories set forth by Bao Shichen (1775-1855) in his Yizhou shuangji. The 
publisher’s name, [Shanghai] Guangzhi shuju, appears only on the worn 
spine of the volume. 


Guanhua bai yong. 4 juan. By Ye Dehui (1864—1927). [Changsha], 1917. 
Woodblock ed. 268 mm. 2 vols. One hundred poems and commentaries on 
themes of Chinese painting. To be compared with his earlier Xiaoxia batyi 
shi (q.v.), also published at the Guangu tang. 


Guishi xuan huatan. 10 juan. By Yang Han (1812-79). N.p., n.d. Manu- 
script. 260 mm. 4 vols. Critical treatise on Chinese painting. Ding and Zhou, 
Sibu zonglu yishu bian (Shanghai, 1957), buyi 58a, have identified Xike 
jushi, the author’s name as given in the manuscript, with Yang Han, who 
is elsewhere reported to have lived until 1882. Cf. Yu Jianhua, Zhongguo 
meishujia renming cidian (Shanghai, 1981), p. 1200. Rong Geng (b. 1894), 
who had this scarce text copied, adds 13 ff. in his own hand before juan 
1 in which he mostly provides a correlation between this copy of 10 columns 
of 19 characters and the one on which it 1s based of 9 columns of 19 
characters, dated the eleventh month of 1939; his notes were bound before 
the manuscript copy in the sixth month of 1940. See Plate 1. Copied on 
Rong’s own Songzhai stationery. There are two other annotated manu- 
scripts in the collection which belonged to Rong and which bear comments 
dated 1938 and 1945. See entries no. 203 and no. 208. 
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117. 


118. 


119. 


120. 


121. 


122. 


123. 


124. 


125. 
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Gufen ge shuhua ji. 18 juan. By Du Ruilian. N.p., 1881. Woodblock ed. 273 
mm. 16 vols. Catalogue of the author’s own collection of painting and 
calligraphy and published by him. 


Gufo huapu. By Huang Ze. Shanghai, 1929. Lithographic ed. 263 mm. 2 
vols. Examples of traditional Buddhist figure painting by the author. 
Oblong format: 263x293 mm. Zhonghua shuju. 


Kugua heshang huace. Shanghai, c. 1932. Collotype ed. 264 mm. (oblong 
format). Reproduction of eight album leaves and one colophon. Kugua 
heshang is another name for Daoji (c. 1640—c. 1720) or Shitao (q.v.). 
Youzheng shuju. 


Guochao huajia shu xiaozhuan. 4 juan. By Ye Ming. Hangzhou, 1909. 
Typeset ed. 265 mm. Brief biographies of Qing painters based on their own 
writings. Published at the Xiling yinshe. 


Guoyun Jou shuhua ji. 10 juan. By Gu Wenbin (1811-1889). Suzhou, 1882. 
Woodblock ed. 266 mm. 4 vols. Catalogue of Gu’s excellent collection of 
painting and calligraphy and published by him. 


Guyuan cuilu. 18 juan. By Shao Songnian (1848-1923). Shanghai, 1904. 
Lithographic ed. 260 mm. 6 vols. Catalogue of the author’s collection of 
painting, calligraphy and beitie. Hongwen shuju. 


Lanyuan huamei ke tongxue lu. Hangzhou, 1919. Typeset ed. 223 mm. This 
booklet lists students and related data for the classes in ‘plum’ painting held 
by Fu Chongfu (hao Lanyuan). Cf. his Huamei biannan(q.v.). Wulin yinshu 
guan. 


Lifa huizuan. 10 juan. By Xiang Huaishu. N.p., preface: 1780. Woodblock 
ed. 274 mm. 2 vols. Dictionary of lishu script. Published by Xiaoyou 
shanfang. 


Lidai zhulu huamu. By Fu Kaisen (1866-1945). Nanjing, 1934. Typeset ed. 
263 mm. 6 vols. Index to paintings recorded in more than one hundred 
catalogues of Chinese collections, arranged by artist name, and sometimes 
called Recorded Paintings of Successive Dynasties. Fu Kaisen is the 
Chinese name of John C. Ferguson. A supplementary manuscript volume 
entitled Lidai zhulu huamu xubian yinyong shumu is missing from the 
collection. Published at Nanjing University. 


126. 


127. 


128. 


129. 


130. 


131. 


132. 


133. 


Xuehu meipu. 2 juan. By Liu Shiru, ed. by Wang Siren (1575-1646). N.p., 
[1599]. Woodblock ed. 291 mm. 4 vols. Collection of eulogies, poems and 
woodcuts (13 ff.) devoted to the Chinese ‘plum’ and ‘plum’ painting. Liu 
was a major painter of this genre in the 16th century and the work is 
sometimes called Liu Xuehu meipu. A new edition was edited by Wang and 
blocks were carved in 1599, and it was printed again with modifications and 
replacement blocks (buke) in 1634 and once more in 1681. The present copy 
seems to be of this class. 


Li Yuemen bai die tu. By Li Guolong. Guangzhou, postface: 1837. 
Woodblock ed. 284 mm. Woodcuts of butterflies with accompanying poems 
and calligraphy in facsimile by the artist’s friends, such as Zhang Weibing 
(1780-1859). Luo Chenggong has provided a portrait of the artist in his 
garden which is printed at the beginning of the volume. Li Yuemen is 
another name of the author. Published by Xiaowen tang. 


Luyun lou shuhua jiliie. By Wang Shiyuan. N.p., preface: 1922. Litho- 
graphic ed. 257 mm. Catalogue of painting and calligraphy in the compiler’s 
collection. 


Ma Tai huabao. By Ma Tai (1885-c. 1935). N.p., preface: 1928. Litho- 
graphic ed. 199 mm. 9 vols. Illustrated manual of figure painting with 
numerous examples by Ma. 


Molan pu. By Chen Kui. N.p., 1798. Woodblock ed. 292 mm. 2 vols. 
Examples of Chen’s ‘orchid’ painting together with numerous calligraphic 
eulogies by his late 18th century contemporaries. Probably printed from the 
original woodblocks, but a much later impression. Published by Gu Xiu at 
the Duhua zhali. 


Mengyuan shuhua lu. 25 juan. By Fang Junyi (1815-89). [Chengdu?], 1877. 
Woodblock ed. 252 mm. 12 vols. Catalogue of Fang’s own painting and 
calligraphy collection. Shuhua shulu jieti mistakenly states that the work 
has only 24 juan. 


Minzhong shuhua lu. 16 juan. By Huang Xifan (1761-1851). Shanghai, 1943. 
Lithographic ed. 194 mm. 4 vols. Biographies of artists from Fujian 
province. Facsimile of a manuscript witha preface by the author dated 1806 
and one by Wu Qian (1733-1813) dated 1809. Number ten in the series 
Hezhong tushuguan congshu (see Zhongguo congshu zonglu I, p. 381). 


Mochi bian. 20 juan. By Zhu Changwen (1039-1098). Yindian. 8 juan. By 
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Zhu Xiangxian. N.p., preface: 1733. Woodblock ed. 249 mm. 16 vols. The 
first work (12 vols.) is a general treatise on calligraphy which cites many 
sources and has an original preface dated 1066. The Yindian (4 vols.) is a 
general work on the history of seals in China by an early Qing scholar. It 
has a postface dated 1722. The publisher, Jiuxian tang, has printed the two 
works in a uniform edition. 


Moyuan huiguan. 4 + (xulu) 2 juan. By An Qi (1683-after 1744). Beijing, 
1914. Typeset ed. 294 mm. 6 vols. Detailed catalogue of painting and 
calligraphy in the collection of An Qi, as well as others, with an original 
preface dated 1742. This edition published by Hanwen zhai. 


Nanxun dian zuncang tuxiang mu. N.p., n.d. Manuscript (10 columns of 30 
to 36 characters). 254 mm. Catalogue of imperial portraits commissioned 
by imperial order in 1747 and presented two years later. Apparently deriving 
from juan 96 of Gongshi xubian. This manuscript (14 ff.) is copied from 
Songlin congshu (see Zhongguo congshu zonglu I, p. 285). 


Nanzong juemi. By Hua Lin. N.p., 1924. Typeset ed. 278 mm. Treatise on 
the ‘Southern School’ of Chinese painting. The title can also be read 
Nanzong juebi. Original preface by Liu Fengjie is dated 1843. This edition 
was published by Tuigeng tang. 


Nihon genzait Shina meiga mokuroku. By Harada Kinjiré. Tokyo, 1938. 
Typeset ed. 4to. Catalogue of major Chinese paintings in Japanese collec- 
tions. Arranged chronologically with an index to artist names. Published by 
Bunkydad6é. 


Nikk6 téshégd shashinchdé. N.p., 1941. [Typeset ed.?] 8vo. (oblong). 
Apparently a photograph album of the famous Shinto shrine at Nikk6, north 
of Tokyo, with text in Japanese and English. The book is missing from the 
collection. 


Ouboluo shi shuhua guomu kao. 4 + | juan. By Li Yufen. Beijing, 1897. 
Woodblock ed. 266 mm. 4 vols. Catalogue of Qing dynasty painting and 
calligraphy seen by the author, together with brief biographies of the artists. 
Published by Wenkui tang. 


Baqi hualu. 6 juan. By Li Fang. N.p., preface: 1919. Typeset ed. 255 mm. 
Biographical notices on Manchu bannerman painters. 
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Pan shi sansong tang shuhua ji. By Pan Yijun (1740-1830). Shanghai, 1943. 
Lithographic ed. 194 mm. Catalogue of the Pan family collection of painting 
and calligraphy. Facsimile of a manuscript with a postface by the author 
dated 1810. His son, Pan Shihuang (q.Vv.), is the author of Xuying zhai 
yunyan guoyan lu. No. 3 in the series Hezhong tushuguan congshu (see 
Zhongguo congshu zonglu I, p. 381). 


Baohui lu. 20 juan. By Zhang Taijie. N.p., n.d. Woodblock ed. 193 mm. 
10 vols. Catalogue of paintings which is also known as Si chao baohui lu. 
The author was jinshi of 1619 and his preface is dated 1633. The title page 
gives the publisher as Jingui shuwu, but the printed pages bear the legend 
Zhi buzu zhai zhengben. 


Baoyu ge shuhua lu. 4 juan. By Chen Kuilin (b. 1855). [Shanghai], preface: 
1915. Lithographic ed. 263 mm. 4 vols. Catalogue of Chen’s collection of 
painting and calligraphy. 


Song Zhu Rui chibi tu. Beijing, 1932. Collotype ed. 416 mm. Published by 
the Palace Museum (the scroll is presently in Taibei) as Zhu Rui’s (12th 
century) painting of the Red Cliff, accompanied by Zhao Bingwen’s 
calligraphy dated 1228. The painting has been lately reattributed to Wu 
Yuanzhi (fl. late 12th century). See James Cahill, An Index of Early Chinese 
Painters and Paintings (Berkeley, 1980). pp. 189-90. 


Peiwen zhai shuhua pu. 100 + (xu shuhua pu) 16 juan. By Wang Yuangqi 
(1642-1715) et al. Shanghai, 1920. Lithographic ed. 199 mm. 48 vols. 
Massive compilation of texts and extensive citations dealing with painting 
and calligraphy ordered by the emperor Shengzu (1654-1722). The original 
edition has an imperial preface dated 1708. This edition by Tongwen 
tushuguan. 


Biexia zhat shuhua lu. 7 Juan. By Jiang Guangxu (1813-60). Suzhou, [1924]. 
Wooden movable-type ed. 298 mm. 2 vols. Catalogue of Jiang’s collection, 
edited for publication by Guan Tingfen (1797-1880) with a preface dated 
1865. Printed with wooden movable types (11 columns of 21 characters) by 
the Wenxue shanfang as part of the Jiang shi juzhenban congshu. See 
Zhongguo congshu zonglu I, p. 299. The compiler of the congshu, Jiang 
Xingx1, has added a colophon dated 1922. 


Pingjin guan jiancang shuhua j1. By Sun Xingyan (1753-1818). N.p., n.d. 
Typeset ed. 267 mm. Catalogue of painting and calligraphy in Sun’s 
collection. Edited by Chen Zongyi with postfaces dated 1840 and 1841. This 
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copy is described in Lovell, An Annotated Bibliography of Chinese Painting 
Catalogues and Related Texts, pp. 72-73. 


Midian zhulin. 24 juan. By Zhang Zhao (1691-1745) et al. Shanghai, n.d. 
Lithographic ed. 198 mm. 8 vols. Catalogue of Buddhist and Daoist 
paintings and related scriptures in the imperial collections, compiled by 
imperial order in 1744. Facsimile of a manuscript copy, published by 
Youzheng shuyu. The title is also read Bidian zhulin. 


Midian zhulin xubian sanbian mulu. Manuscript. 258 mm. A neatly written 
manuscript copy (8 columns of 20 characters, 33 + 12 ff.) of the table of 
contents sections of Midian zhulin xubian (8 juan) by Wang Jie (1725-1805) 
et al. and Midian zhulin sanbian (4 juan) by Hu Jing (1769-1845). Both works 
are supplements to Midian zhulin (q.v.) and are described in An Annotated 
Bibliography of Chinese Painting Catalogues and Related Texts, pp. 50—51. 
As in the previous entry, Midian can also be read Bidian. 


Puhua jiyu. 12 juan. By Qin Qian. Shanghai, 1930. Typeset ed. 251 mm. 4 
vols. Catalogue of the painting collection of the author’s grandfather, Qin 
Bingwen (1803-73), including many paintings by the elder Qin. Published 
by Zhonghua shuyu. 


Sanyu tang shuhua mu. 2 juan. By Wanyan Jingxian, ed. by Su Zongren. 
N.p., preface: 1933. Typeset ed. 258 mm. Brief descriptions of 71 calli- 
graphies and 75 paintings known to Wanyan Jingxian, a Manchu collector. 
Su Zongren has appended Sanyu tang beitie mu, listing 17 items, and a group 
of poems with explanations entitled Sanyu tang Jun shuhua shi (2 juan). 


Sekit6. By Hashimoto Kansetsu (1883-1945). Typeset ed. 4to. Illustrated 
study of Shitao (c. 1640—c. 1720), also known as Daoji(q.v.). The page with 
the publisher’s colophon is missing from this copy and the place and date 
of publication are not certain, however, it is apparently an early edition of 
the 1920s. 


Shenghua ji. 8 juan. By Sun Shaoyuan. Shanghai, 1921. Lithographic ed. 
202 mm. 4 vols. Collection of poetic inscriptions written for Tang and Song 
paintings. Author’s preface is dated 1187. Apparently from Lianting 
cangshu shier zhong (see Zhongguo congshu zonglu I, p. 78). 


Shi er yun ju huazhui, 4 juan. By Gu Senshu. N.p., 1906. Lithographic ed. 
254 mm. Treatise on Chinese painting. Photographic portrait of the author 
after the title page. 
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Shigu tang shuhua huikao. 60 juan. By Bian Yongyu (1645-1712). N.p., 
1921. Lithographic ed. 197 mm. 64 vols. Catalogue of famous paintings and 
calligraphies, including those known to the author, citing many sources. 
The work is divided into two parts: juan 1 to 30 are devoted to painting and 
juan 31 to 60 to calligraphy. The parts have been separated in the Martin 
Collection, and under this number we have the part dealing with calligra- 
phy, in 32 volumes. See also no. 172. Published by Jiangu shushe. 


Yingning shi congzhu qi zhong. By Yang Fuming (b. 1869). Nanjing, 
1928-30. Typeset ed. 266 mm. 3 vols. Seven rather brief works on ‘orchids’ 
and rocks. Shiyan, followed by Huashi ge, Lanyan, which is divided into 
four parts, plus Silan ji. See Yu Jianhua, Zhongguo meishujia renming 
cidian (Shanghai, 1981), p. 1191, for the Chinese characters and a note on 
the author. 


Shitao heshang shanshui ji. Shanghai, 1936. Collotype ed. 410 mm. Repro- 
duction of twelve album leaves by Shitao (c. 1640—c. 1720), also known as 
Daoji (q.v.), plus a frontispiece and two pages of text. Published by 
Zhonghua shuju. 


Shitao minghua ce. N.p., n.d. Collotype ed. 335 mm. A tall folding volume 
(335 x 133 mm) reproducing an album of eight leaves (on double pages) by 
Shitao (c. 1640—c. 1720), also known as Daoji (q.Vv.). 


Bada shanren Shitao shangren hua hece. Shanghai, 1924. 230 mm. (oblong). 
Half-tone illustrations from albums of painting and calligraphy by Zhu Da 
(1626-1705), 7 pp., and Shitao (c. 1640—c. 1720), or Daoji (q.v.), 12 pp. 
Published by Youzheng shuju. 


. Shitao shangren shanshui ce. Shanghai, 1924. 265 mm. (oblong). Eight 


half-tone illustrations, plus one page colophon, from a landscape album by 
Shitao (c. 1640—c. 1720), or Daoji (g.v.). Published by Youzheng shuju. 


Shitao shanshui jingpin. Shanghai, 1932. Collotype ed. 367 mm. Reproduc- 
tion of Shitao (c. 1640-c. 1720), Daoji (q.v.), landscape album of twelve 
leaves with facing inscriptions plus eight pages of colophon inscriptions. 
Published by Shangwu yinshu guan. 


Shitao shanshui tuyong. Shanghai, 1932. Collotype ed. 367 mm. Reproduc- 
tion of Shitao (c. 1640—c. 1720), Daoji (q.v.), landscape album of twelve 
leaves with facing inscriptions plus five pages of colophon inscriptions. 
Published by Shangwu yinshu guan. 
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Shina gagakusho kaidai. By Harada Kinjir6. Tokyo, 1938. Typeset ed. 4to. 
Descriptive bibliography of Chinese books on painting. Arranged chrono- 
logically with indexes to authors, titles and subject classes. Bunkyddo. 


Shina gagaku séron. By Harada Kinjir6. Tokyo, 1938. Typeset ed. 4to. 
Collection of translations, made by the compiler from original Chinese 
sources, on various aspects of Chinese painting theory and including brief 
biographical notices of major artists. Although indicated as the first 
collection (dai issh@), no sequel seems to have been published. Bunkyi- 
do. 


Shina nanga taiset. Tokyo, 1935-37. 332 mm. 20 + | + 6 vols. A vast 
collection of half-tone illustrations of Chinese paintings, arranged by 
subject and format, with table of contents and plate captions. The Martin 
Collection originally contained two sets of this work. One was borrowed 
by Prof. Osvald Sirén in 1953 and deposited at the National Museum, where 
oriental art collections were kept at the time. It has since been transferred 
to the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities. It is complete in 22 volumes plus 
the supplement (yéran). The volumes of this publication are uniform except 
for four volumes that have an unusual oblong format to accommodate 
handscrolls. The present set lacks vols. 4 and 17, which seems to agree with 
the original catalogue entry that indicates that the duplicate set consists of 
20 plate volumes. In addition to the yéran volume there are six explanatory 
volumes (kaisetsu) in 4to. They contain biographies of Chinese artists and 
general information on Chinese painting; three are dated 1935 or 1936, and 
three are from the second edition of 1941. There is also a bound type-script, 
possibly prepared by Sirén or an associate, which Is an index to the contents 
of the collection arranged by period and artist. Kyobunsha. 


Shina sansuiga shi. By Ise Senichir6. Kyoto, 1934. Typeset ed. 4to. A 
history of early Chinese landscape painting, subtitled ‘from Gu Kaizhi to 
Jing Hao’ (i.e., from the fourth to the tenth century). Volume Five in a 
series of monographs published by the Kyoto T76h6 bunka gakuin. 


Shina bokuseki taiset. Tokyo, 1937-38. 332 mm. 9 + 2 + 1 vols. An 
extensive compilation of half-tone illustrations of Chinese calligraphy. 
Published as a complement to Shina nanga taisel (q.v.) by the same 
publisher and arranged similarly. Originally planned as ten volumes, two 
supplementary volumes (hos) were added. Vol. 7 is missing from the set. 
An additional octavo volume contains biographies of the calligraphers. 


Shufa zhengzhuan. By Jiang He (b.c. 1736). Beijing, 1875. N.p., 1882. 
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Woodblock eds. 252 mm. 2 vols. Two different woodblock editions 
(identical contents), each in one volume, of a calligraphy primer. An 
original preface by Jiang is dated 1779. This is probably a commercial 
adaptation and rearrangement of Jiang’s original work, which was entitled 
Shufa zhengzong. The earlier edition was published by Youshan tang. Cf. 
the following entry, no. 169. 


Shufa zhengzhuan. 10 juan. By Feng Wu ( b. 1627). N.p., preface: 1785. 
Woodblock ed. 242 mm. 4 vols. A general treatise on calligraphy, not to be 
confused with the preceding entry, no. 168, having the same title. This 
edition was published by Shizhi tang. 


Shufa ligou. 10 juan. By Pan Zhicong. N.p., n.d. Woodblock ed. 268 mm. 
2 vols. Treatise on the principles of calligraphy, with an original preface 
dated 1627. From the nineteenth century series Xiyin xuan congshu (see 
Zhongguo congshu zonglu I, p. 172). 


Shuhua jianying. 24 juan. Li Zuoxian (1807-76). N.p., 1871. Woodblock ed. 
250 mm. 8 vols. Detailed catalogue of painting and calligraphy seen by 
Li. 


Shigu tang shuhua huikao. 60 juan. By Bian Yongyu (1645-1712). N.p., 
1921. Lithographic ed. 197 mm. 64 vols. Catalogue of famous paintings and 
calligraphies, including those known to the author, citing many sources. 
The work is divided into two parts: juan | to 30 are devoted to painting and 
juan 31 to 60 to calligraphy. The parts have been separated in the Martin 
Collection, and under this number we have the part dealing with painting, 
in 32 volumes. See also no. 155. Published by Jiangu shushe. 


Shuhua ba ba. 6 juan. Sun Kuang (1542-1613). Shanghai, 1919. Litho- 
graphic ed. 198 mm. 4 vols. Collection of Sun’s ‘colophons’ to the 
colophons on painting and calligraphy written by Wang Shizhen (1526— 
1590). Published by Dadong shuju. 


Shuhua shuoling. By Lu Shihua (1714-79). N.p., 1889. Woodblock ed. 237 
mm. Handbook on collecting painting and calligraphy, with notes on scroll 
mounting. From the Yuyuan congke (see Zhongguo congshu zonglu I, p. 
231). 


Shuhua suojian lu. 3 juan. Jinyu suosui. 2 juan. By Xie Kun. N.p., 1880. 
Woodblock ed. 182 mm. 5 vols. Desultory notes, in the first work, on 
calligraphy (especially beitie) and painting, presumably seen by the author 
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and, in the second work, on objects of bronze and jade, and even ceramics 
and other objects. 


Shuhua tongzhen erke. By Zou Shengmai. N.p., preface: 1742. Woodblock 
ed. 285 mm. 2 vols. A picture book with examples of calligraphy and 
painting derived from various sources. Printed from worn woodblocks with 
a woodcut portrait of the author (painted by Zheng Xinshui in 1764) 
following the preface. Published by Ji’ao shanfang. 


Shulin zaojian. 12 juan. By Ma Zonghuo (b. 1898). N.p., 1934. Typeset ed. 
200 mm. 4 vols. Biographies of calligraphers, arranged chronologically with 
a name index. 


Shushi (2 juan); Baozhang daifang lu; Halyue mingyan; Hatyue tiba. By Mi 
Fu (1052-1107). N.p., 1923. Photolithographic ed. 200 mm. Facsimile 
reprint from Ming editions of four works on calligraphy by Mi Fu. This is 
a separate volume from the series Hubei xiansheng yishu (cf. Zhongguo 
congshu zonglu I, p. 446). 


Shushi hutyao. 9 + (buyi) 1 juan. By Tao Zongyi (c. 1316—c. 1402). N.p., 
1929-30. Woodblock ed. 290 mm. 4 vols. Biographies of famous calligra- 
phers. Woodblock facsimile of the original edition of 1376. 


Shuyuan jinghua. 20 juan. By Chen Si. N.p., 1874. Woodblock ed. 190 mm. 
6 vols. A general survey of calligraphy citing many sources and compiled 
by a Song dynasty author. From the second series of Shugu congchao (see 
Zhongguo congshu zonglu I, p. 201), published by Cangxiu tang. 


Si tonggu zhai lunhua jike. By Zhang Xianghe (1785-1862). Beijing, 1909. 
Woodblock ed. 213 mm. 4 vols. A collection of twelve works on painting 
theory by Qing dynasty authors, compiled by Zhang. See Zhongguo 
congshu zonglu I, p. 741, for the list of titles. Published by Huiwen 
Zhai. 


Meihua xishen pu. 2 juan. By Song Boren. Shanghai, 1928. Lithographic 
ed. 250 mm. 2 vols. Facsimile of the Song edition (preface dated 1261) of 
the famous book of ‘plum’ blossoms and matching poems, now in the 
Shanghai Museum. Published by Zhonghua shuyu. 


. Song Su Shi shu gian chibi fu. By Su Shi (1037-1101). Beijing, 1937. 


Collotype ed. 448 mm. Reproduction of Su Shi’s calligraphic version of the 
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Red Cliff fu, together with colophons and collectors’ seals, from the Palace 
Museum collections and published by the museum. 


Songta Chunhua getie. 10 juan. Shanghai, 1926. Collotype ed. 343 mm. 10 
vols. Reproduction of a Song rubbing of the Chunhua mige fatie (also 
Chunhua bige fatie), which is a collection of model calligraphy based on the 
imperial collections and commissioned by the emperor Taizong during the 
Chunhua period (990-94). Published by Shangwu yinshu guan. All colo- 
phons belonging to this youxiang version are reproduced. 


Songta Chunxi mige xu fatie. 10 juan. N.p., n.d. Lithographic ed. 259 mm. 
4 vols. Reproduction based on a Song rubbing of the Chunxi mige xu fatie 
(also Chunx1 bige xu fatie), dated 1185, which is intended as a supplement 
to the preceding entry, no. 184. Its name derives from the Chunxi period 
(1174-89), when it was compiled. 


Songta Daoyin fashi be1. By Ouyang Tong. Beijing, 1940. Collotype ed. 415 
mm. Reproduction of a rubbing from the Palace Museum collections. The 
calligraphy is by Ouyang tong, son of Ouyang Xun (557-641), and the stele 
was erected for the Buddhist monk Daoyin in 663. 


Songyu lou huake. By Luo Zhiyuan. Beijing, 1936. Typeset ed. 4to. 
Painting manual illustrated by the artist-author. 


Daguan lu. 20 yuan. By Wu Sheng. N.p., 1920. Typeset ed. 260 mm. 14 vols. 
Detailed catalogue of paintings and calligraphies seen by the author. 
Although completed by 1712, this 1s the first printed edition of the book. 
Published by Yi xuan. 


Tang Liuru huapu. Shanghai, 1893. Lithographic ed. 248 mm. 4 vols. 
Picture book based on one of the late Ming works imitating the style of 
painting of Tang Yin (1470-1524). Wenhai shuyu. 


Taofeng lou cang shuhua mu. [Nanjing], n.d. Typeset ed. 277 mm. 2 vols. 
The colophon slip is missing from inside the back cover of vol. 2, but 
elsewhere it is indicated that the volumes were published by the Guoxue 
tushuguan, the famous library in Nanjing. Apparently the catalogue is of 
the painting and calligraphy collections housed in the Taofeng lou, a 
building at the library named after Duanfang (1861-1911) and Miao Quan- 
sun (1844-1919). Cf. Eminent Chinese of the Ch’'ing Period, p. 727. This 
may be a reprint from Jiangsu shengli guoxue tushuguan diwu niankan 
(1931). 
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Da dizi zhongjue giming tu shoujuan. Shanghai, 1931. Collotype ed. 280 
mm. (oblong format). Reproduction of a handscroll on seven plates plus two 
of colophons. Da dizi is another name of Shitao (c. 1640-c. 1720), or Daoji 
(q.v.). Published by the Shenzhou guoguang she. 


Da dizi lanzhu huace. Shanghai, c. 1942. Collotype ed. 259 mm. (oblong 
format). Reproduction of twelve album leaves of ‘orchid’ and bamboo by 
Shitao (c. 1640-c. 1720), or Daoji (q.v.). Published by Youzheng shuju. 


Da dizi shanshui ce. Shanghai, c. 1942. 380 mm. Twelve half-tone illus- 
trations from a landscape album by Shitao (c. 1640-c. 1720), also known 
as Daoji (q.v.). Published by Youzheng shuju. 


Tenghua ting shuhua ba. 4 juan. By Liang Tingnan (1796-1861). N.p., 1934. 
Typeset ed. 244 mm. 4 vols. Descriptive colophons to painting and 
calligraphy in the Liang family collection, with author’s preface dated 1855. 
From the series Zimingcheng lou congshu (see Zhongguo congshu zonglu 
I, p. 326). 


Tianxia youshan tang huayi. By Wang Zhiyuan. Ningbo, preface: 1724. 
Woodblock ed. 274 mm. 2 vols. Illustrated painter’s manual with examples 
by the author. Vol. | is devoted to bamboo and vol. 2 to ‘orchid’ and rock. 
The title page reads Tianxia youshan tang mo zhu lan shi pu. Published as 
folding albums by Qiaoshi shanfang. 


. Tianping zhai shuhua tiba. 2 Juan. By Zhang Zhao (1691-1745). N.p., 


postface: 1773. Woodblock ed. 259 mm. Collection of Zhang’s colophons 
to painting and calligraphy, compiled by Shen Shi and Kong Jisu (1727-91), 
both of whom have added postfaces dated 1773 to this book. Shuhua shulu 
jieti mistakenly lists the work as being in 3 juan. 


Tianyong an bit. 2 juan. By Fang Shishu (1692-1751). N.p., n.d. Manu- 
script. 253 mm. Desultory notes on painting by a Qing dynasty artist. 
Manuscript (10 columns of 20 characters) copied from Yangshi qian qibai 
ershi jiu he zhai congshu (see Zhongguo congshu zonglu I, p. 205), with 
preface by Zhao Zhiqian (1829-84) dated 1884. 


Toyo biyutsu bunken mokuroku. Tokyo, 1941. Typeset ed. 4to. 2 vols. 
Classified index to articles on Far Eastern art in Japanese periodical 
literature to, and including, 1935. The supplementary volume Is a guide to 
the periodicals (over S00 titles) indexed. 
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Duhua jillie. 4 juan. By Chen Lang (1814-1895). Shanghai, 1917. Typeset 
ed. 8vo. Notes on Chinese painting, with preface dated 1895. One of the 
first titles issued in the series Wenyi congke (see Zhongguo Jindal xiandai 
congshu mulu, p. 269). 


Guiyun lou tihua shi. 4 juan. Tutyuan tihua shi. 6 juan. By Xu Shichang 
(1854-1939). N.p., 1928. Woodblock ed. 293 mm. 4 vols. Two collections 
of poetic inscriptions for paintings, each in two volumes, published under 
the pseudonym of Shuizhu cunren. Xu published the first collection in 1924 
and reissued it here in a uniform edition by Degeng tang. 


Dong Huating shuhua lu. By Qingfu shanren. N.p., n.d. Manuscript. 220 
mm. Anonymous nineteenth century catalogue of the painting and calligra- 
phy of Dong Qichang (1555-1636). Manuscript (9 columns of 23 characters) 
copied from Lingjian ge congshu (see Zhongguo congshu zonglu I, p. 
246). 


Tongyin lunhua. 2 juan. Tongyin huajue. 2 juan. Tongyin lunhua (erbian). 
2 juan. By Qin Zuyong (1825-84). N.p., 1864, 1882. Woodblock ed. 199mm. 
4 vols. The Junhua portions contain short biographies of artists since Dong 
Qichang (1555-1636) with comments on their work. The fuajue treatise 
deals with traditional theories on painting. The author’s comments and 
punctuation marks usually are printed in red. The first two titles were 
published in 1864 and the erbian in 1882; all parts are uniform with Huaxue 
xinyin (q.v.), published in 1879 by Qin. 


Tongyuan woyou lu. By Jin Fengqing. N.p., n.d. Manuscript. 249 mm. 
Notes on Ming and Qing paintings in the author’s collection, with original 
preface dated 1872. Manuscript of 53 ff. (10 columns of 20 characters), ex 
libris Rong Geng (b. 1894), with his marginal notes correlating this copy with 
the one on which it 1s based. See Plate 2. Interlinear emendations and 
additions are also in Rong’s hand. For two other annotated manuscripts in 
the collection which belonged to Rong Geng, see entries no. 116 and no. 
208. 


Ziyiyue Zhai shuhua lu. 30 yuan. By Zhang Dayong. N.p., 1832. Woodblock 
ed. 245 mm. 10 vols. Catalogue of the author’s collection of painting and 
calligraphy. Although Zhang's exact dates are not known, he passed the 
jJuren examination in 1794 and his preface is dated 1832. 


Wang shi shuhua yuan. 34 (or 32) yuan. By Wang Shizhen (1526-90) & Zhan 
Jingfeng. N.p., 1922. Lithographic ed. 207 mm. 32 vols. A collection of 13 
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(4 + 9) traditional works on calligraphy and 31 (15 + 16) works on painting, 
compiled by Wang and supplemented by Zhan. See Zhongguo congshu 
zonglu I, p. 740, for complete list of contents, which are divided into 12 plus 
8 supplementary (or 12 + 12) yuan for calligraphy and 10 plus 4 supplemen- 
tary (or 4 + 4) juan for painting. Facsimile of a Ming edition, published by 
Taidong tushuyu. 


Wanmu caotang canghua mu. By Kang Youwel1 (1858-1927). Shanghai, 
1918. Lithographic ed. 196 mm. (oblong). Catalogue of Kang’s collection 
of painting. Printed in facsimile of his own holograph catalogue by 
Changxing shuyu in Shanghai. 


Wen Zhengming. [By Huang Binhong (1865—1955)]. Shanghai, 1929. 
Typeset ed. 262 mm. 2 vols. Monograph on Wen Zhengming (1470-1559) 
compiled from original sources. The colophon slip is missing from inside 
the back cover of vol. 2, and the compiler’s name is surmised from 
information in Shufhua shulu jieti weijian shumu (q.v.), which further gives 
the publisher as Shenzhou guoguang she. From the title label 1t appears that 
this may be part of a series entitled Huashi huigao. 


Shuhua ji. 6 juan. By Wu Qizhen. N.p., n.d. Manuscript. 246 mm. 7 vols. 
An impressive catalogue of paintings and calligraphies seen by Wu between 
1635 and 1677, the span of his carefully dated entries. The table of contents 
(mulu) comprises a separate volume and was compiled by a certain Li 
Hongaing. Rong Geng (b. 1894) has added a note, dated 1945, indicating that 
he borrowed juan | and 3 (part of an incomplete copy, canben) from the 
collector Zhang Boying for the purpose of collation. The most significant 
contribution occurs at the end of juan | (see Plate 3), where Rong has been 
able to provide us with the entire ill-famed passage describing an eighth 
century painting by Zhou Fang which was condemned as lewd in the 
Qianlong period (1736-95) and which led to excision of the passage and 
surpression of the book. According to Lovell, “the entry on Chou Fang’s 
painting no longer exists.” (see An Annotated Bibliography of Chinese 
Painting Catalogues and Related Texts, pp. 109-111, fora description of the 
work and its fate). Unlike the other two manuscripts annotated by Rong (cf. 
no. 116 and no. 203), this manuscript (10 columns of 21 characters) is not 
on his Songzhai stationery and does not bear the mark of his personal 
seal. 


Wuyi youyi zhai lun hua shi. 2 juan. By Li Baoxun (1859-1915). N.p., 1909. 
Woodblock ed. 244 mm. Descriptions of paintings, many belonging to 
Duanfang (1861-1911), with a eulogistic poem for each. From the series 
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Huaibin zazu (see Zhongguo congshu zonglu I, p. 254), published by Xu 
Naichang. 


Wuyue suojian shuhua lu. 6 juan. Shuhua shuoling. By Lu Shihua (1714— 
1779). N.p., 1879. Wooden movable-type ed. 290 mm. 6 vols. Catalogue of 
painting and calligraphy seen by Wu, preceded by his vade-mecum for 
connoisseurs, Shufhua shuoling (gq. v.). Printed with wooden movable types 
(10 columns of 21 characters) by Huaiyan ge. 


Yangzhou huafang lu. 18 juan. By Li Dou. N.p., [1795] postface: 1839. 
Woodblock ed. 256 mm. 6 vols. Historical description of Yangzhou with 
32 topographical woodcuts, compiled by Li Dou (g.v.). Printed from 
slightly worn blocks, probably around 1839, the date of an added postface. 
The title page gives Ziran an as publisher and 1795 as date of publica- 
tion. 


Yeme! lanzhu pu. By Wang Yin. N.p., 1882. Woodblock ed. 258 mm. 2 vols. 
Painter’s handbook with illustrations of ‘orchid’ and bamboo by a Chinese 
painter then resident in Japan. Printed in Japan, possibly Osaka, from 
slightly worn blocks. Cf. the following two entries. Yemei is the author’s 
zi, or courtesy name. 


Yemei meipu. By Wang Yin. Shanghai, 1892. Lithographic ed. 175 mm. 4 
vols. Painter’s manual for the Chinese ‘plum’ with many examples drawn 
by the author, also called Wang Yemei. Cf. the preceding and following 
entries. 


Yemei shipu. By Wang Yin. Osaka, 1881. Woodblock ed. 258 mm. 2 vols. 
Illustrated album of examples of rock painting with matching inscriptions 
by the author, also called Wang Yemei, who was resident in Japan at the 
time. Cf. the preceding two entries. 


Yanyji. 5 juan. By Zheng Shao. N.p.,c. 1881. Woodblock ed. 243 mm. 3 vols. 
Treatise on the development of Chinese script and calligraphy. The author’s 
given name may be pronounced differently; Zhongguo meishujia renming 
cidian, p. 1386, and others even give a different graph (with one additional 
stroke). Presumably from Shiwan juan lou congshu (see Zhongguo congshu 
zonglu I, p. 204). 


Yanshan zhai zaji. 4 juan. Sun Chengze (1592-1676). Shanghai, c. 1935. 
Photolithographic ed. 200 mm. 2 vols. Notes on diverse scholarly subjects. 
Facsimile of the Siku quanshu Wenyuan ge manuscript, published by 
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Shangwu yinshuguan in the Siku quanshu zhenben chuyji. See Zhongguo 
congshu zonglu I, p. 126. Because of some references which post-date the 
presumed author ( Yanshan zhai was Sun Chengze’s studio name), the Siku 
editors have suggested that the book may have been written by his grandson 
Sun Jiong. | 


Yinlii xuan tizhi. By Chen Yixi (1648-1709). N.p., n.d. Woodblock ed. 246 
mm. Notes on calligraphic specimens, mostly from rubbings. From the 
Xiaoshi shanfang congshu (see Zhongguo congshu zonglu I, p. 202). 


Youli shanren jupu. By Miao Guying (b. 1875). Shanghai, 1923. Litho- 
graphic ed. 297 mm. 2 vols. Illustrated album with examples of chrysanthe- 
mums (130 different specimens). Youli shanren was another name of the 
author who was noted for his chrysanthemum painting. Published by 
Zhonghua shuju. 


Yuan Zhao Wenmin guiqulai ci zhenyi. Shanghai, n.d. Collotype ed. 333 
mm. Reproduction of the calligraphy of Zhao Mengfu (1254-1322), dated 
1318, copying the famous poetic piece (fu) by Tao Qian (365-427). Pub- 
lished by Zhenshang she. 


Yuyi lu. 4 juan. By Miao Yuezao (1682-1761), ed. by Xu Weiren (d. 1853). 
[Shanghai?], 1840. Woodblock ed. 276 mm. 2 vols. Record of painting and 
calligraphy seen by the author with his original preface dated 1733. 
Published by Xu at the Hanmu chunhua guan. 


Yu Shinan dakai xizi fanben. Shanghai, 1915. Lithographic ed. 262 mm. 
Model kaishu calligraphy based on a rubbing of calligraphy by Yu Shinan 
(558-638). Published by Youzheng shuju. 


Yuyan tang tieben jijiu zhang caofa kao. 9 juan. Yuyan tang tieben jijiu 
Zhang pianpang biao. 2 juan. By Li Bin (1855-1916). N.p., 1914. Litho- 
graphic ed. 297 mm. 3 vols. Two treatises on cursive calligraphy, both based 
on the remains of the Jijiu pian, an early work on calligraphy. 


Handicraft 


Jiaochuang hua shan. By Bai Wengui. Beijing, 1938. Typeset ed. 256 mm. 
Treatise on Chinese fans and fan painting. 
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Jingdezhen taolu. 10 juan. By Lan Pu. N.p., [1815]. Woodblock ed. 247 mm. 
4 vols. A history of the Jingdezhen kilns in Jiangxi province. Juan 1 contains 
sixteen double-page woodcuts depicting the various steps in porcelain 
manufacture. Presumably the first edition, published by the Yijing tang. 


Jingdezhen taolu. 10 juan. By Lan Pu. Beijing, 1891. Woodblock ed. 265 
mm. 4 vols. A later edition of the preceding entry including the woodcut 
illustrations. Published by Shuye tang with minor revisions of Zheng 
Tinggui. 


Zhuyuan taoshuo. Guyu kao. By Liu Zifen. N.p., preface: 1925. Litho- 
graphic ed. 241 mm. Two brief works, one on ceramics and one on jade, 
bound together and published privately by the same author. 


Xiging xuyian yibian. 20 juan. Beijing, 1931. Lithographic ed. 253 mm. 20 
vols. Second supplement to the Xiging gujian which, although compiled in 
the eighteenth century, was not published until 1931, when this facsimile 
was made after an original manuscript in the Palace Museum. The complila- 
tion is a catalogue of bronze vessels and other objects kept at the imperial 
palace at Mukden. Cf. Eminent Chinese of the Ch’ing Period, p. 503. 


Yizai tang guyu tulu. By Qu Zhongrong (1769-1842), ed. by Chen Zhun. 
N.p., postface 1930. Woodblock ed. 236 mm. 4 vols. A catalogue of Qu’s 
collection of jade objects. Despite the use of tulu in the title there are only 
ten small woodcuts of inscriptions printed with the text. Qu’s original 
preface is dated 1832. Published by Chen at his Qiuliao zhai. 


Kaogu tu. 10 yuan. By Lii Dalin (1044-93). Guyu tu. 2 juan. By Zhu Derun 
(1294-1365). N.p., 1752. Woodblock ed. 293 mm. 6 vols. Two important 
illustrated catalogues of antiquities, the first from the Northern Song period 
and the second from the Yuan period, which were published together with 
Xuanhe bogu tulu(q.v.)in 1752 and are popularly known as San gu tu, under 
which collective title they are listed in Zhongguo congshu zonglu I, p. 685. 
These volumes are of the same edition, and from the same set, as the copy 
of the Xuanhe bogu tulu in the Martin Collection (see no. 239), and they 
obviously were separated when previously catalogued. Kaogu tu gives a 
thorough description of bronze vessels and their inscriptions as available 
to Lui at the time; Guyu tu is an attempt to imitate his style in cataloguing 
jade objects. As a collective work the three titles were compiled by Huang 
Sheng and published at his Yizheng tang. It appears that he has used some 
remaining worn blocks from one of the late Ming editions and maintained 
the original format and style with his newly carved woodblocks. Fora study 
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of some of the various editions see Robert Poor, “Notes on the Sung 
Dynasty Archaeological Catalogs’, Archives of the Chinese Art Society of 
America, XIX (1965), pp. 33-44. 


Guyin cigi yuanliu kao, [zengbu]. By Shao Zhemin, ed. by Yu Jimen. 
[Beijing], preface: 1938. Typeset ed. 219 mm. 2 vols. A study of Chinese 
ceramic production in ten chapters, with augmented text by Yu. 


Guyu bian. By Liu Datong. N.p., preface: 1940. Typeset ed. 270 mm. Notes 
on the appreciation and authentication of old jade objects. Privately 
published by the author. 


Guyu tupu. 100 juan. By Long Dayuan (d. 1168) et al. N.p., [1869]. 
Woodblock ed. 304 mm. 20 vols. Catalogue of antique vessels and other 
objects of jade, belived to have been compiled by imperial order in 1176, 
and to all appearances in imitation of the Kaogu tu and Xuanhe bogu tulu 
(qqg.v.) catalogues. This appears to be a reissue (buke) of the Kangshan 
caotang edition of 1779. 


Lidat zhulu jyin mu. By Fu Kaisen (1866-1945). Changsha, 1939. Litho- 
graphic ed. 8vo. Index to bronzes recorded in eighty catalogues of Chinese 
collections, arranged according to class of object, with an index to all 
objects. Known in English as Catalogue of the Recorded Bronzes of 
Successive Dynasties. Fu Kaisen is the Chinese name of John C. Ferguson. 
Published by Shangwu yinshu guan. 


Shang Zhou yigi tongkao. By Rong Geng (b. 1894). Beijing, 1941. Typeset 
ed. 4to. 2 vols. A study of The Bronzes of Shang and Chou, I-II (vol. 1, 
text; vol. 2, half-tone plates), and published as Yenching Journal of Chinese 
Studies, Monograph Series, No. 17. For some unknown reason this work 
only was transferred from the Martin Collection to the Royal Library’s 
general collections, where it bears the signum Arkeol./Kines./4:o0. 


Shiya. By Zhang Hongzhao. N.p., 1928. Typeset ed. 4to. Second edition 
of Lapidaritum Sinicum, which was first published in 1921. Mineralogical 
study in Chinese with twenty photographic plates. Preface in French and 
table of contents in English. 


Taoshuo. 6 juan. By Zhu Yan. N.p., 1914. Lithographic ed. 264 mm. 4 vols. 
Treatise on Chinese ceramics by a mid-Qing author (Vinshi of 1766), whose 
personal name Is also written without the yu radical. Postface by Bao 
Tingbo (1728-1814) is dated 1774. 
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Taoya. 2 juan. By Jiyuan sou. Shanghai, preface: 1910. Lithographic ed. 
201 mm. 4 vols. Desultory notes on ceramics, published by Sanle tang. 


Yuya. By Li Fenggong. Guangzhou, 1935. Typeset ed. 4to. Miscellaneous 
notes on Chinese jade illustrated with reproductions of rubbings from jade 
objects. Published by the Lingnan yushe. 


Art Collections 


Xuanhe bogu tulu. 30 juan. By Wang Fu (1079-1126) et al. N.p., 1752. 
Woodblock ed. 293 mm. 18 vols. Illustrated and descriptive catalogue of 
ancient bronzes kept in the Xuanhe Palace (some suggest that the title 
derives from the fact that the compilation was ordered during the Xuanhe 
period, 1119-1125), the title of which is sometimes abbreviated to Bogu tu, 
as on the title page of the current edition. Published together with the Kaogu 
tu and Guyu tu (qq.v.) the three are known collectively as the San gu tu. 
All three works, as found in the Martin Collection (see no. 229), rightly 
belong together (cf. Zhongguo congshu zonglu I, p. 685). Published by 
Huang Sheng at the Yizheng tang. 


Gugong zhoukan. Beijing, 1934-36. Typeset ed. Folio. 23 vols. (rebound as 
7 volumes). The Palace Museum Weekly, nos. | to 510, originally a weekly 
publication of four to eight pages issued between 1929 and 1936. Between 
1934 and 1936 the earlier numbers were reprinted and the whole was 
reissued in 21 slender volumes (hedingben). In addition there is an index 
volume to all 510 numbers plus a copy of the second anniversary supple- 
ment (1931). The work is richly illustrated with examples of art and artifacts 
as found in the Qing imperial palaces after the Chinese government took 
over the complex in 1925 with an aim to creating the new Palace Mu- 
seum. 


Gugong shuhua ji. Beijing, c. 1942. Collotype ed. 412 mm. 45 vols. 
Illustrations, 20 plates per volume, of painting and calligraphy in the Palace 
Museum collections. The volumes are numbered | to 45 and were originally 
issued between 1930 and 1936, however, many of the numbers were 
reprinted at irregular intervals until 1942. It is reported that nos. 46 and 47 
were also published, but are very rare. 


Neiwubu guwu chenliesuo shuhua mulu. 14 + (fulu) 3 + (buy) 2 juan. By 
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He Yu (1852-1928) et al. Beijing, 1925. Typeset ed. 264 mm. 10 vols. 
Catalogue of painting and calligraphy previously kept in the two imperial 
summer palaces in Manchuria and moved by the Chinese government to 
Beijing for exhibition and permanent custody as part of plans to create a 
new Palace Museum. Jinghua yinshu Ju. 


Shengjing gugong shuhua lu. By Jinliang (b. 1878). N.p., c. 1924. Typeset 
ed. 220 mm. 8 vols. Catalogue of painting and calligraphy stored at the 
imperial summer palace at Mukden and probably the basis for the relevant 
part of the catalogue described in the preceding entry. Jinliang was a 
Manchu scholar and calligrapher whose preface 1s dated 1913. 


Shiqu baoji. 45 juan. By Zhang Zhao (1691-1745) et al. Shanghai, 1918. 
Lithographic ed. 198 mm. 50 vols. Catalogue of the imperial collections 
of painting and calligraphy during the early Qianlong period (1736-95). The 
compilation was begun in 1744 and completed one year later. Facsimile of 
an original manuscript, published by Hanfen lou. 


Shiqu baoji sanbian mulu. By Hu Jing (1769-1845) et al. N.p., postface: 
1917. Lithographic ed. 175 mm. 3 vols. Facsimile of a manuscript in a 
Japanese collection and published by Luo Zhenyu (1865-1940), probably 
in Japan. This is the table of contents to the second supplement to the 
Shiqu baoji (q.v.) which was not published until recently. See An 
Annotated Bibliography of Chinese Painting Catalogues and Related 
Texts, pp. 56-57; 113-114, for details. 


Shigu baoji xubian mulu. 3 juan. By Wang Jie (1725-1805) et al. N.p., n.d. 
Manuscript. 222 mm. 3 vols. Manuscript copy of the table of contents to 
the first supplement to the Shiqu baoyj1(q.v.). See An Annotated Bibliogra- 
phy of Chinese Painting Catalogues and Related Texts, pp. 54-56, fora 
description. Cf. also the preceding two entries. 


Shiqu suibi, 8 juan. By Ruan Yuan (1764-1849). N.p., n.d. Manuscript. 218 
mm. 4 vols. Ruan was a member of the committee that prepared the Shiqu 
baoyi xubian and the Midian zhulin xubian(qq. v.) and these are his informal 
notes on the painting and calligraphy that he saw. A neatly written 
manuscript (9 columns of 21 characters) based on an older manuscript 


copy. 


Canjia Lundun Zhongguo yishu guoji zhanlanhui chupin mulu. N.p., 1935. 
Typeset ed. 266 mm. Unillustrated catalogue of the objects to be exhibited 
on behalf of the Chinese government at the international Chinese art 
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exhibition to be held in London the following year. The catalogue is divided 
into four parts, each separately paginated, respectively devoted to bronzes, 
ceramics, painting and calligraphy, and lastly miscellaneous objects, in- 
cluding rare books. 


History & Biography 


Zhonghua tongshi. By Zhang Qin. Shanghai, 1935. Typeset ed. 8vo. 5 vols. 
General history of China. Published by Shangwu yinshu guan in the series 
Daxue congshu (see Zhongguo jindai xiandai congshu mulu, p. 48). 


Zhongguo minzu shi. By Wang Tongling. Beijing, 1934. Typeset ed. 8vo. 
The History of the Races of China. Originally published in 1928, this is a 
revised edition published by Wenhua xueshe. 


Zhongguo shi. By Wang Tongling. Beijing, 1933. Typeset ed. 8vo. 4 vols. 
Chinese History of Different Dynasties (for colleges and universities). 
Third edition, published by Wenhua xueshe. 


Ershi shi shuorun biao. By Chen Yuan (1880-1971). Beijing, preface: 1925. 
Lithographic ed. 294 mm. Chronological tables of monthly designations of 
the lunar calendar as based on twenty dynastic histories from Han to 


Qing. 


Ershi wu shi. Ershi wu shi renming suoyin. Ershi wu shi bubian. Shanghai, 
1935-37. Typeset ed. 4to. + 8vo. (index). 16 vols. Twenty-five dynastic 
histories (9 vols.) plus index to personal names (1 vol.) plus supplementary 
collection (6 vols.) of traditional articles, mostly of Qing scholarship, 
related to the dynastic histories. Uniformly published by Kaiming shudian. 
See Zhongguo congshu zonglu I, pp. 632-36, for list of contents. 


Qingchao mingjia shuhua lu. 4 juan. By Dou Zhen. Shanghai, 1920. 
Lithographic ed. 201 mm. 4 vols. Biographies of Qing dynasty painters and 
calligraphers, with author’s preface dated 1911. The title is given internally 
as Qingchao (or Guochao) shuhuayjia bilu. Published by Zigiang shuyu. 


Qingdai huashi zengbian. 38 juan. By Sheng Shuqing. Shanghai, 1927. 
Typeset ed. 202 mm. 6 vols. Biographies of Qing dynasty painters; intended 
as a supplement to Lidai huashi huizhuan (q.v.), which has limited coverage 
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for the Qing period. Published by Youzheng shuyu with a revised price list 
dated 1941 pasted inside the back cover of the last volume. 


Zhongguo huajia renming da cidian. By Sun Dagong. Shanghai, 1940. 
Typeset ed. 8vo. Biographical dictionary of Chinese painters. First edition 
appeared in 1934; this is the second edition published by Shenzhou 
guoguang she. 


Zhongguo renming da cidian. Shanghai, 1921. Typeset ed. 8vo. Cyclopedia 
of Chinese Biographical Names. A comprehensive general biographical 
dictionary of nearly two thousand pages. Shangwu yinshu guan. 


Zhongguo wenxue nianbiao. 4 juan. By Ao Shiying. Beijing, 1935. Typeset 
ed. 304 mm. 3 vols. Chronological tables of Chinese literature, containing 
historical as well as bio-bibliographical data. Published by Lida shuyju, with 
an index to authors. 


Hansong ge tanyi suolu. 6 juan. By Zhang Mingke (1829-1908). Shanghai, 
1924. Typeset ed. 187 mm. Biographical notices for artists of the late Qing 
period; intended as a sequel to Molin jinhua (q.v.). The author’s preface 
is dated 1908 and an editor’s postface 1s dated 1910. Published by Wenming 
shuyu. 


Huang Ming yimin zhuan. 7 juan. Beijing, 1936. Photolithographic ed. 270 
mm. 3 vols. Biographies of late Ming yimin loyalists: anonymous, but 
probably written by a Korean. Facsimile of a Korean manuscript, published 
by Beijing University. 


. Huashi biehao. 4 juan. By Yang Tingrut. N.p., preface: 1924. Typeset ed. 


265 mm. Index to the artist names (biehao) of a select group of painters, 
including Buddhists and women. Although described as being from the 
Chengyuan congshu, this title is not included with two others of Yang in 
Zhongguo congshu zonglu I, p. 625. 


. Guyin renwu bieming suoyin. By Chen Deyun. Guangzhou, 1937. Typeset 


ed. 4to. A Synonymy of Names of Distinguished Chinese (ancient and 
modern). Index to Chinese bynames, published by the Lingnan University 
Library. 


Guochao huazheng lu. 3 + (xubian) 2 juan. Qiangshu zhai tuhua jingyi zhi. 
By Zhang Geng (1685-1760). N.p., 1739 (preface); 1762. Woodblock ed. 252 
mm. 2 vols. This is the original edition from circa 1739 of Zhang’s wel] 
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known biographical work on Qing painters bound together with a rare 
eighteenth century printed edition of his Tuhua jingyi zhi, an analytical 
treatise on a group of paintings known to him. We may assume that the 
printing took place around 1762, two years after Zhang’s death and the date 
of carving of the blocks for the Tuhua jingyi zhi (see Plate 4), when it 
apparently was added as an appendix to a reissue from the original blocks 
of the Guochao huazheng lu. Why it failed to receive a wide circulation is 
unknown. Lovell expresses the generally held belief that ‘the text [of the 
Tuhua jingy! zhi] was not printed until the late 19th century”. See An 
Annotated Bibliography of Chinese Painting Catalogues and Related Texts, 
p. 60. 


Guochao huazheng lu. 3 + (xubian) 2 yuan. By Zhang Geng (1685-1760). 
N.p., preface: 1739. Woodblock ed. 239 mm. 2 vols. Same edition as the 
preceding entry, but without the appendix and clearly a later im- 
pression. 


Guochao huazhi. 17 juan. By Feng Jinbo. Shanghai, 1923. Typeset ed. 188 
mm. 4 vols. Biographies of Qing dynasty painters. The character for bo in 
Feng’s name is sometimes written with the mu radical. Published by 
Zhonghua shuyu. 


Guochao shuren jiltie. 11 juan. By Zhen Jun. Nanjing, 1909. Woodblock ed. 
202 mm. 8 vols. Biographies of Qing dynasty calligraphers. 


Lianshui huazheng lu. By Cheng Tinglu (1796-1858). N.p., postface: 1939. 
Typeset ed. 260 mm. Notes on painters associated with the Jiading area near 
Shanghai, which ts the native place of the compiler. 


Lidat huayjia xingshi bianlan. 6 juan. By Feng Jin. N.p., 1826. Woodblock 
ed. 184 mm. 12 vols. Biographical notes on Chinese painters of all eras, 
arranged according to traditional rhyme categories. Published by Deju 
tang. 


Lidat huashi huizhuan. 72 juan. By Peng Yuncan (1780-1840). Shanghai, 
1914. Lithographic ed. 199 mm. i2 vols. An extensive compilation of brief 
biographies of painters of all dynasties, arranged according to traditional 
rhymes. Published by Hancui she. 


Lidat mingren nianpu. 10 + (fulu) 1 juan. By Wu Rongguang (1773-1843). 
Shanghai, 1934. Typeset ed. 8vo. Chronological tables of historical events 
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together with biographical data. Published by Shangwu yinshu guan in the 
Guoxue jiben congshu series. 


Lidai mingren shengzu nianbiao. By Liang Tingcan. Shanghai, 1933. 
Typeset ed. 8vo. Chronological tables of basic biographical data for 
Chinese historical figures, with name indexes. Shangwu yinshu guan. 


Moxiang ju huazhi. 10 juan. By Feng Jinbo. N.p., n.d. Woodblock ed. 173 
mm. 4 vols. Biographical notices published in the early nineteenth century 
which may be regarded as a sequel to Feng’s Guochao huazhi (q.v.). 


Molin jinhua. 18 juan. By Jiang Baoling. N.p., 1852. Woodblock ed. 243 
mm. 8 vols. Biographies of Qing dynasty artists until the mid-nineteenth 
century. A brief supplement (xubian) is added by Jiang Chaisheng. 


Diannan shuhua lu. 4 juan. By Fang Shumei. N.p., n.d. Manuscript. 254 
mm. 2 vols. Biographies of painters and calligraphers from Yunnan. The 
compiler’s preface is dated 1926 and one by Chen Rongchang (1860-1935) 
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Shiqu baoji xubian, 109, 244c, 245 
Shiqu baoji xubian mulu, 244c 
Shiqu suibi, 245 

Shitao heshang shanshui ji, 157 
Shitao minghua ce, 158 

Shitao shangren shanshui ce, 160 
Shitao shanshui jingpin, 161 
Shitao shanshui tuyong, 162 
Shiya, 235 

Shiyan, 156 

Shiyun, 13 

Shizhu Sushi, 279 

Shufa ligou, 170 

Shufa zhengzhuan, 168, 169 
Shufa zhengzong, 168 
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Shugu congchao, 180 

Shuhua ba ba, 173 

Shuhua ji, 208 

Shuhua jianwen biao, 55 

Shuhua jianying, 171 

Shuhua shulu jieti, 2 

Shuhua shulu jieti weijian shumu, 2, 207 

Shuhua shuoling, 174, 210 

Shuhua suojian lu, 175 

Shuhua tongzhen erke, 176 

Shujing, 15 

Shulin zaojian, 177 

Shushi, 178 

Shushi huiyao, 179 

Shuyuan jinghua, 180 

Si tonggu zhai lunhua jike, 181 

Sibu congkan, 18, 19 

Si chao baohui lu, 142 

Silan ji, 156 

Sishu wujing, 23 

Song Su Shi shu qian chibi fu, 183 

Song Zhu Rui chibi tu, 144 

Songlin congshu, 54, 110, 135 

Songta Chunhua getie, 184 

Songta Chunxi bige fatie, 185 

Songta Chunxi mige xu fatie, 185 

Songta Daoyin fashi bei, 186 

Songyu lou huake, 187 

Su Dongpo quanji, 24 

Su Dongpo shiji, 26 

Su Dongpo xiansheng quanji, 25 

Su Wenzhonggong quanji, 25 

Synonymy of Names of Distinguished Chinese, 
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Tang Liuru huapu, 189 

Tangshi hejie jianzhu, 27 

Tangshi sanbai shou, 28 

Tangshi sanbai shou zhushi, 29 
Tao Yuanming ji, 30 

Taofeng lou cang shuhua mu, 190 
Taohua guan shigao, 53 

Taoshuo, 236 

Taoya, 237 

Tenghua ting shuhua ba, 194 
Tianping zhai shuhua tiba, 196 
Tianxia youshan tang huayi, 195 
Tianxia youshan tang mo zhu lan shi pu, 195 
Tianyong an biji, 197 

Tongyi lu, 47 
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Tongyin huajue, 202 

Tongyin lunhua, 99, 202 

Tongyuan woyou lu, 203 

Tongzhi chongxiu Yuanming yuan shiliao, 49 
Tongzhi tang jingjie, 282 

Téy6d bijutsu bunken mokuroku, 198 

Tuhua jingyi zhi, 261 

Tuhui baojian, 274, 275 

Tuiyuan tihua shi, 200 


Wang Mojie, 280 

Wang shi shuhua yuan, 205 
Wanmu caotang canghua mu, 206 
Wen Zhengming, 207 

Wenyi congke, 199 

Wusheng shishi, 276 

Wuyi youyi zhai lun hua shi, 209 
Wuyue suojian shuhua lu, 210 


Xiangguan zhai yushang bian, 84 

Xiao Qianzhong ketu huagao, 85 

Xiao wanliu tang canghua mu, 87 
Xiao wanliu tang Wang Yun huamu, 87 
Xiaoshi shanfang congshu, 65 

Xiaoxia baiyi shi, 86, 115 

Xiaoyuan congshu, 88 

Xiezhu jianmingfa, 89 

Xiku zhai huaxu, 90 

Xinchou xiaoxia ji, 91 

Xinyue quanshu fu shipian, 7 

Xiqing gujian, 227 

Xiqing xujian yibian, 227 

Xiqing zhaji, 109 

Xiyin xuan congshu, 170 

Xuanhe bogu tulu, 229, 232, 239 
Xuanxue zhai shuhua yumu biji, 92 
Xuanxue zhai shuhua yumu ji xubian, 92 
Xuehu meipu, 126 

Xujing zhai yunyan guoyan lu, 94, 141 
Xuzhai minghua lu, 93 


Yangshi qian qibai ershi jiu he zhai congshu, 197 
Yangzhou huafang lu, 43, 211 

Yanji, 215 

Yanshan zhai zaji, 216 

Yemei lanzhu pu, 212 

Yemei meipu, 213 

Yemei shipu, 214 

Yijue bian, 110 

Yindian, 133 


Yingning shi congzhu qi zhong, 156 

Yingzao fashi, 50 

Yinld yuan tizhi, 217 

Yizai tang guyu tulu, 228 

Yizhou shuangji, 114 

Youli shanren jupu, 218 

Yu Shinan dakai xizi fanben, 221 

Yuan Ming sanqu xiaoshi, 17 

Yuan Zhao Wenmin guiqulai ci zhenji, 219 
Yuanming yuan gongcheng zuofa zeli, 51 
Yuanming yuan neigong zeli, 51 

Yuanye, 52 

Yuya, 238 

Yuyan tang tieben jijiu zhang caofa kao, 222 
Yuyan tang tieben jijiu zhang pianpang biao, 222 
Yuyi lu, 220 

Yuyuan congke, 174 


Zhan Dongtu xuanlan bian, 58 

Zhang shi shuhua si biao, 55 

Zhang Zixiang ketu huagao, 57 

Zhangcao kao, 56 

Zhao Gan jiangxing chuxue tu, 60 

Zhao Jimei huayou shi, 59 

Zhaodai congshu, 101 

Zhengyang men chengtai deng xiang gongcheng 
biao, 33 

Zhengyang men dalou gongcheng biao, 33 

Zhengyang men lou gongcheng zougao, 33 

Zhizhai tiba, 65 


Zhongguo gujin diming da cidian, 281 
Zhongguo hua taolun ji, 73 


Zhongguo huajia renming da cidian, 254 


Zhongguo huaxue quanshi, 72 
Zhongguo huthua shi, 6, 76, 77, 78 


Zhongguo huihuashang de liufa lun, 75 


Zhongguo huihuaxue shi, 74 
Zhongguo jianzhu shi, 37 
Zhongguo jianzhuxue jiangyi, 36 
Zhongguo jingxue shi, 6 
Zhongguo meishu nianbiao, 32 
Zhongguo minghua guanmo ji, 79 
Zhongguo minzu shi, 248 
Zhongguo renming da cidian, 255 
Zhongguo shi, 249 

Zhongguo wenhua shi congshu, 6 
Zhongguo wenrenhua zhi yanjiu, 80 
Zhongguo wenxue nianbiao, 256 
Zhongguo yingzao xueshe huikan, 38 
Zhongguo zhexue shi, 9 
Zhonghua da zidian, 3 

Zhonghua tongshi, 247 

Zhouli, 282 

Zhuang zi, 8 

Zhuangtao ge shuhua lu, 71 
Zhufan shanzhuang ci, 53 
Zhuyuan taoshuo, 226 
Zimingcheng lou congshu, 194 
Ziyiyue zhai shuhua lu, 204 
Zuian yanming, 88 
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An Qi, 134 
Ao Shiying, 256 


Bai Wengui, 223 

Bao Shichen, 114 

Bao Tingbo, 113, 236 
Bian Yongyu, 155, 172 


Chen Bi, 33, 41 

Chen Deyun, 260 
Chen Hengke, 76, 80 
Chen Jide, 70 

Chen Kui, 130 

Chen Kuilin, 143 
Chen Lang, 199 
Chen Min, 100 

Chen Renxi, 25 

Chen Rongchang, 272 
Chen Shizeng, 76, 80 
Chen Si, 180 

Chen Yixi, 217 

Chen Yuan, 250 
Chen Zhun, 228 
Chen Zhuo, 84 

Chen Zongyi, 147 
Cheng Tinglu, 112, 265 
Cheng Yaotian, 47 
Chongyi. 92 


Da dizi, 191, 192, 193 

Dai Xi, 88, 90 

Daoji. 67, 119, 152, 157, 158, 159, 160, 161, 162, 191, 
192, 193 

Deng Shi, 31, 69 

Ding Baoshu, 57 

Dong Qichang, 95, 201 

Dou Zhen, 252 

Du Mu, 16 

Du Ruilian, 117 

Duanfang, 190, 209 


Enhua, | 
Fang Junyi, 131 


Fang Shishu. 197 
Fang Shumei, 272 
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Feng Jin, 266 

Feng Jinbo, 263, 270 

Feng Wu, 169 

Feng Youlan, 9 

Ferguson, John C., 125, 233 
Fu Baoshi, 32, 280 

Fu Chongfu, 103, 123 

Fu Kaisen, 125, 233 


Gao Shigi, 61, 62 
Ge Jinlang, 53 
Ge Shouzhi, 83 
Ge Sirong, 53 

Ge Sitong, 53 

Ge Yuanxu, 88 
Gu Jiegang, 15 
Gu Senshu, 154 
Gu Wenbin, 121 
Gu Xiu, 130 
Guan Tingfen, 146 
Guo Xiang, 8 
Guo Xuzhong, 77 


Han Ang, 274 

Harada Kinjiré, 137, 163, 164 
Hashimoto Kansetsu, 152 
Hattori Misao, 12 

He Yu, 242 

Hu Fengdan, 30 

Hu Jing, 109, 149, 244b 
Hu Peiheng, 96, 108 

Hua Lin, 136 

Huang Binhong, 31, 207 
Huang Pingle, 37 

Huang Sheng, 229, 239 
Huang Xifan, 132 

Huang Ze, 118 

Huinian, 90 


Ise Senichiréd, 166 


Ji Cheng, 52 

Jiang Baoling, 271 
Jiang Chaisheng, 271 
Jiang Guangxu, 146 
Jiang He, 89, 168 


Jiang Shaoshu, 276 
Jiang Xingxi, 146 
Jin Fengqing, 203 
Jinliang, 243 
Jiyuan sou, 237 


Kang Youwei, 114, 206 


Kong Jisu, 196 
Kugua heshang, 119 
Kuncan, 278 


Lan Pu, 224, 225 
Lan Ying, 275 
Lang Ye, 18, 19 
Li Baoxun, 209 

Li Bin, 222 

Li Dou, 43, 211 

Li Fang, 140 

Li Fenggong, 238 
Li Guolong, 127 
Li Hongaing, 208 
Li Jie, 50 

Li Junzhi, 68 

Li Yuemen, 127 
Li Yufen, 139 

Li Zuoxian, 171 
Liang Sicheng, 34, 35 
Liang Tingcan, 269 
Liang Tingnan, 194 
Liang Yizhen, 17 
Liao Yan, 101 

Lin Shu, 277 

Lin Xiyi, 282 

Liu Datong, 231 
Liu Dunzhen, 49 
Liu Fengyjie, 136 
Liu Haisu, 75 

Liu Shiru, 126 

Liu Zhiping, 34 
Liu Zifen, 226 
Long Dayuan, 232 
Lu Shaozeng, 82 
Lu Shihua, 174, 210 
Lu Xinyuan, 111 
Li Dalin, 229 

Luo Chenggong, 127 
Luo Zhenyu, 244b 
Luo Zhiyuan, 187 


Ma Tai, 129 


Ma Zonghuo, 6, 177 
Mao Dalun, 275 
Mao Jin, 274 

Mi Fu, 178 

Miao Guying, 218 


Miao Quansun, 107, 190 


Miao Yuezao, 220 


Nakamura Fusetsu, 77 


Ouyang Tong, 186 
Ouyang Xun, 186 


Pan Shihuang, 94, 141 
Pan Tianshou, 78 

Pan Yijun, 94, 141 
Pan Zhicong, 170 
Pang Yuanji, 93 

Pei Jingfu, 71 

Pei Xuehai, 11 

Peng Yuncan, 267 

Pu Shan, 41 


Qin Bingwen, 150 
Qin Qian, 150 

Qin Zhongwen, 74 
Qin Zuyong, 99, 202 
Qingfu shanren, 201 
Qu Zhongrong, 228 


Rong Geng, 116, 203, 208, 234 


Ruan Yuan, 245 


Shan Shiyuan, 46 
Shao Changheng, 22 
Shao Songnian, 122 
Shao Zhemin, 230 
Shen Shi, 196 
Sheng Shuging, 253 
Sheng Ximing, 81 
Shengzu, 10, 145 
Shi Chongpeng, 79 
Shi Liang, 14 


Shitao, 67, 119, 152, 157, 158, 159, 160, 161, 162, 


191, 192, 193 
Shixi, 278 
Song Boren, 182 


Su Shi, 18, 19, 24, 25, 26, 183, 279 


Su Zongren, 151 


Sun Chengze, 113, 216 
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Sun Dagong, 254 
Sun Jiong, 216 
Sun Kuang, 173 
Sun Shaoyuan, 153 
Sun Xingyan, 147 


Tang Yin, 189 
Tao Liang, 106 
Tao Qian, 30, 219 
Tao Xiang, 50 
Tao Zongyi, 179 


Umezawa Waken, 280 


Wang Biwen, 46 

Wang Fu, 239 

Wang Gai, 63, 64 

Wang Hongzhuan, 65 
Wang Hui, 69 

Wang Jie, 149, 244c 
Wang Jixiang, 88 

Wang Nie, 63 

Wang Rulu, 95 

Wang Shi, 63 

Wang Shipeng, 26 
Wang Shiyuan, 128 
Wang Shizhen, 173, 205 
Wang Siren, 126 

Wang Tongling, 248, 249 
Wang Wei, 280 

Wang Yaoqu, 27 

Wang Yemei, 212, 213, 214 
Wang Yin, 212, 213, 214 
Wang Yuanqi, 145 
Wang Zhiyuan, 195 
Wang Zongji, 279 
Wanyan Jingxian, 151 
Wu Bijiang, 104-5 

Wu Chengyi, 20 

Wu Qian, 132 

Wu Qizhen, 208 

Wu Rongguang, 91, 268 
Wu Sheng, 188 

Wu Yuanzhi, 144 

Wu Zhen, 88 

Wu Zhiying, 87 


Xia Wenyan, 274, 275 


Xiang Huaishu, 124 
Xiao Sun, 85 
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Xie Bin, 275 

Xie He, 75 

Xie Kun, 175 
Xike jushi, 116 
Xu Bo, 107 

Xu Naichang, 209 
Xu Shichang, 200 


Xu Weiren, 220 


Yang Fuming, 156 
Yang Han, 116 

Yang Tingrui, 259 
Yao Yuxiang, 73 

Ye Dehui, 86, 91, 115 
Ye Jinshou, 88 

Ye Ming, 120 

Youli shanren, 218 
Yu Haiyan, 102 

Yu Jianhua, 6 

Yu Jimen, 230 

Yu Shaosong, 2, 98 
Yu Shinan, 221 

Yuan Shikai, 33 
Yuantong, 278 

Yun Shouping, 87, 88 


Zhan Jingfeng, 58, 205 
Zhang Dayong, 204 
Zhang Chou, 55, 66 
Zhang Geng, 261, 262 
Zhang Hongzhao, 235 
Zhang Mingke, 257 
Zhang Qin, 247 
Zhang Taijie, 142 
Zhang Weibing, 127 
Zhang Xianghe, 181 
Zhang Xiong, 57 
Zhang Yanchang, 82 
Zhang Zhao, 148, 196, 244a 
Zhao Bingwen, 144 
Zhao Jimei, 59 

Zhao Mengfu, 219 
Zhao Yanxiu, 59 
Zhao Zhiqian, 197 
Zhen Jun, 264 

Zheng Chang, 72 
Zheng Shao, 215 
Zheng Tinggui, 225 
Zheng Wuchang, 72 
Zheng Xinshui, 176 





Zhou Erxue, 110 
Zhou Lianggong, 273 
Zhu Changwen, 133 
Zhu Da, 159 

Zhu Derun, 229 

Zhu Deyi, 55 

Zhu Qigian, 48 


Zhu Rui, 144 

Zhu Xi, 23 

Zhu Xiangxian, 133 
Zhu Yan, 236 
Zhuo Dingmou, 56 
Zou Shengmai, 176 
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